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SONG. 


As the stars in the sky, as the eand on the shore, 
Or the leaves that lie red on the damp forest-floor, 
Counted once, counted twice, and again counted o’er, 
Are my thoughts and my hopes, and my fears, for my girl : 


And deep as the vault when the stars melt away, 

Or the sea, from the coral caves up to the spray, 

Measured once, measured twice, measured oft as you may, 
Is the love that I bear to her tiniest curl : 


And my thoughts and my love, shall last on till the wave 
Sends up never a tide from the five fathom cave, 
And the leaves fall no more on the dying year’s grave, 

And the pale staggering stars disappear in @ whirl. 


SONNET. 
BY AUBREY DE VERB. 


Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet; 
Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived, because so fleet ; 
Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sowing, 
Bat tares, self-sown, have overtopped the wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blowing, 
And still, oh still, their dying breath is sweet. 
And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 
A nearer geod to cure an older ill. 
And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize them 
Not for their sake, but His who grants them or denies them. 


> -— 


DAISY HOPE. 


Far away down in the north, where the Forth, after flowing proudi 
past the castle of Stirling, loses itself in the rich allavial plain throug 
which it winds in so many golden links to the sea, there was a small col- 
lection of cottages not large enough to aspire even to the dignity of a 
village, but which rejoiced in the collective name of Bank Row. The 
largest house in the number, which bore evidence, in size and architec- 
ture, of having seca better days, was Daisy Hope, a long irregular build- 
ing, of which the wings had gradually tumbled dowa, and the main part 
of the house fallen into disrepair; while roof and chimney in many 
places threatened immediate dissolution, and only the lower floor and a 
emall portion of the one above could be occupied with safety. 

The lands, of which Daisy Hope had at one time been the manorial 
residence, had been worthy of the style and pretension of the bouse, 
Far and wide their boundaries had extended ; rich Carse and Haugh had 
spread themselves along the river side ; catile were fed upon the Qchils 
and fish canght in the lower links of Forth—all on the properry of the 
Millers of Daisy Hope. But the Millers of Daisy Hope had been care- 
fess and extravagant for many geuerations, When the Rebellion broke 
out in seventeen hundred and fifteen, there was a foolish Miller of Daisy 
Hope who left his comfortable quarters and led his tenants to join the 
Pretender. The English government took him prisoner, and sent in a 
bill for his maintenance in Newgate, which cost him half bis remaining 
land. In thirty years afterwards the son an? heir of this intelligent gen- 
tleman followed his father’s example, and paid more dearly for the 
honour of commanding a regiment at the battle of Falkirk ; for he was 
executed on Tower Hill, and his estates confiscated to the Crown. But 
when many yearg were come and gone, there came to Daisy Hop? an 
old man who was recognised by some of the neighbours as a son of the 
last of the Millers, and occupied a portion of the lands as tenant; a 
small portion ; for though he gave it to be understood he had tried’ to 
improve his fortunes by merchandise ia Holland, he was as poor as any 
of the peasantry round kim. His family was brought up in accordance 
with their altered circumstances ; and some ten or twelve years ag) it 
Was only the students of genealogy aad inquirers after family arma who 
knew that the poor old man—the grandson of the last of the lairds— 
who added to bis scanty profits, as cultivator of a tew acres of land, by 
acting as carrier between Stirling and Bank Row, was the lineal de- 
scendant of the Millers of Daisy Hope. , 

Least of all to entertain such useless knowledge was honest Andrew 
Miller himself, a tall, upright figare, with his long white locks escaping 
from under his broad lowland bonnet, as he walked sedately by the side 
of his strong and sinewy, but not over-fed horse “‘ The Bruce ;’ Do thought 
of grandeur or wealth ever entered his head. Ifhe could manage, by ail 
bis toil, to leave his wee mitherless bairn provided for, that was. all be 
ever desired. And for this purpose he worked with ali his heart. And 
Bessy was well worth working for. The prettiest blue eyed, light-hearted 
lassie that ever was seen, it was the most charming sight ia the world to 
see her springing along on the Stirling road to meet her father on his 
return ; then to see her lifted into the cart and, seizing the reins, drive 
the Bruce with a tiny willow wand in ber hand, and encouraging the teo 
ambitiously-named quadruped to more rapid exertion with promises of 
warm oatmea) for his supper, and clean straw for hie bed. This was 
when she was eight or nine; but when two more years were past, there 
Came into her eyes a more sedate and thoughtful expression such a8 po- 
Neate often imprints on even more youthful countenances than Bessy’s ; 
pe ¢ change gave only a deeper charm to her beauty, aud even the 

tle ee to grow conscious that there was something about bis lit. 
gnet ee that made her different from“ ither folk.’ There was a 

ilent ki er walk which he saw no where else ; and when she sat in the 
a j Seoten et? and took his hand in hers after his work, and sang some 
very tuck oo with a voice so sweet and clear ; old Andrew was 
with teare eae to find somehow that his eyes had bevome filled 
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and the little parlour, 


tiful clock, in which Time, carved in marble, blew a trumpet to awaken 
Industry, which unfortunately had fallen asleepon the pedestal ; and 
over the middle of the room was spread. carpet, so soft, 80 thick, so 
beautiful in colour and design, that it was thought a shame to apply so 
magnificent a work to so degrading a use as-te be trod upon ; but rather, 
it was unanimously agreed, that it sould be hung upon the walls, care- 
ocd covered from dust witb a linen cloth, and only opened out on extra- 
ordinary occasions. On the hearth stone was spread another article 
which excited still more admiration. It wasa rug composed of the 
finest possible furs, all sewed and joined together so as to make a beauti- 
fully variegated pattern ; and of so much value from its size and quali- 
ty, that there could be nodoubt that Lady Donnington, as she was 
called, was closely connected with the royal family, or even was a cousin 
of the Governor of the Bank. And a stately lady she was when at last 
she made ber appearance. With high, thin features, a remarkably erect 
figure, avd a dignity of manner which at first overawed and surprised 
the behoj:i:, she seemed in the eyes of Andrew Miller the exact com- 
plement and appropriate conclusion to the furniture by which she was 
surrounded. The Queen of Sheba on her throne of gold was not more 
fittingly established than Leddy Donniugton, with her feet on the fur 
rug, and her elbow on the velvet cover on the table. As for Bessy, she 
opened her eyes, and also her mouth, but said nothing. She was pre- 
sented to the great lady as her maid of-all-work; her tire-womaa; her 
chambermaid ; her dame de compagnie ; and stood before herin that 
fout-fold capacity, holding tight by her father’s hand, who had ascended 
with her tc the drawing-room, and so blushed and so flustered. and so 
stuttered and trembled at the awful apparition, that she derived no con- 
solation even from the kind tone of voice in which the old lady spoke 
—nor recovered her self- possession, till by little and little the unaccus- 
tomed fear departed, and she went nearer and nearer, and looked into 
the eyes of ber majestic mistress,and saw something in them which 
seemed to soften when their looks met; and on parting the first night, it 
was scarcely with surprise—it certainly was with pleasure—tbat she felt 
the grand dame’s hand laid upon hér head, aud her lips applied to her 
cheek. 
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‘ “Oh, faither, faither!’’ said Beesy, rushing into the kitchen, “ she 
kens =o" itis to hae an orpban bairn, for she has a faitherless laddie 
hereel, 

“Pair woman!” said Andrew. ‘“ He'll hae dee’d most likely o’ the 
foik are terrible on the turtle and 
wine.” 

“ And only think, faither !” continaed Bessy, “ when I cam’ awa’ she 
kiesed me!’’ 

Andrew looked at her as she said this, as if for a moment he feared her 
vanity had led her to boast uatruly; but when he saw how real her 
gratification was, he said nothing, but only looked at her with more 
pride and affection than ever. He could not have looked at her with 
more respect if she had been that moment presented with the order of 
the Garter, with permission to wear tke insignia on her arm. 

The coumtry side was alive with reports and conjectures about the 
past and present history of the Lady at Daisy Hope. Some thought she 
was perhaps a former Mistr§ts of the Robes of her Majesty the Queen, 
and had been condemned to her magnificent exile for interfering too 
much in political affairs. People who were lucky enough to see her in a 
dress of solemn velvet, with a veil of richest lace extending its thick 
covering over her features, were the more confirmed in the belief in her 
previous dignity in the court, as they took it for granted that the per- 
quisites of the office included the royal dresses ; and nothing less than a 
crowned bead could bave worn such articles of apparel. Others of a 
still more suspicious disposition believed she was one of the deposed po- 
tentates who at that time were perambulatiog Europe; but whether she 
was @ Spanish princess, or one of the elder Bourbons, they could not ex- 
actly decide. It is strange that nobody was lucky enough to guess any- 
thing near the truth. 

Bessy, to be sure, soon began to feel lees awe ; for the grand lady was 
by no meaus grand in her manner to her. She even amused herself by 
teaching her to read and write, and in a short time derived full payment 
for her labour in the possessioa of the cleverast little reader and amanu- 
ensis that any body could wish. How pleasant it was in the long winter 
evenings to see the little girl seated on a footstool at the lodger’s feet, 
reading in a elear, child-like, but very intelligent voice, long pages of 
Orme’s History of Hindostan, and Liie of Warren Hastings, and the suf- 
ferings of the English prisoners in the Black Hole of Calcutta! But 
sometimes the night’s entertainments cousisted of lighter and more inte- 
resting volumes than these. There were poets, and novelists, and histo- 
rians, all openiag their stores to the quick apprehension of Bessy Miller. 
And there was solid talk, too ; for Mra. Donnington had seen the world, 
though the greater part of her life had been spent in India; and, glad of 
an attentive listener, though in the person of one so young, she sat with 
her hand on the lassie’s head, and told her the adventures of her life, the 
manners of the far East, the storms at sea she had encountered, the grand 
oriental cities she had visited, the gorgeous buildings of Delhi, and the 
sacred waters of Benares. 

Then sometimes the new secretary tried her powers in writing letters 
to her patroness’s son ; a lad at this time of sixteen or seventeen, and just 
finishing bis course at one of the great Eaglish schools, preparatory to 
his embarking in a profession. What the profession was to be the anxious 
mother could not decide. Meanwhile the time for his entrance upon life 
drew near, and his letters in reply were fuli of ardent hope and strong 
anticipations of succesa. Once he came —-but his visit was short, and his 
interviews with bis mother so long, that Bessy was little heeded. So 
again she betook Lerself entirely to the company of her father, and i!iu- 
minated hjm, at second-hand, with the wondrous knowledge she had 
picked up in the last half year. It was only when he was on the eve of 
his departure that Walter Donnington took any notice of bis mother’s 
friend.* He thanked her for her kindness, patted her on the head with the 
familiar condescension of a very old gentleman to a very young child, 
and remarked for t time the extraordinary beauty of cheek and 
eye as a blush, perh hame, perhaps of gratification, seemed to suf- 
fuse them both. Bu 8 of seventeen have an unbounded contempt for 
girls of eleven and a half ; and Walter took a sorrowful leave of his mother, 
after a week’s stay, and departed from Daisy Hope almost without wish- 
ing Bessy Miller good-bye. R 

Again the confidences between the old lady and her pro‘egée began. 
A commission in the army had ‘been offered to the son, aud she had at 
last given her consent to him to accept it. He was to spend come months 
at a military academy, and then join the regiment, which was stationed 
in India. So all the interval was epent in expectation of the visit he was 
to pay to Daisy Hope before he left Eagland. Indian story was more 
carefally studied than ever ; the history of the wars of all times and na- 
ticns were carefully read ; and Besay’s education was more fitted for a 
cadet at Sandhurst or Woolwich, than for the daughter of a poor Scotch 
carrier in a broken-down farm-house on the banks of the Forth. 

The expected visit was to take place iu September, and people passing 
the ruined gateway of the Hope were surprised to see an approach to a 








a tall lady dressed in black silk, and eustaining ber stately form on a long 
gold- headed cane, superintending the laboars of Bessy Miller, in watering 
the flowers and tying up the roses. In these labours old Andrew Miller 
joyfully assisted, and a painter could have made a we 4 pictureeque group 
of the lofty lady, and the blue-bonneted, grey-coated peasant, watch 
the poco fh motions of the little girl with almost equal affection. 
formed a bond between the elders which made up for the differences of 
their condition ; and Andrew could stand for hours on the lawn discoure- 
ing on Predestination and Effectual Calling, as also on the prices of oat 
meal, and the prospects of the Barley Harvest, with the greatest ease and 
fluency. Sometimes he was interrapted in the middle of a disquisition on 
turnips, or free-will, (for Andrew was a t controversatialist on all 
subjects, and settled points of divinity and routines of crops, with the 
eame facility,) by the lady’s saying to him—‘“ Bat, Mr. Miller, I have just 
been thinking a —what will become of Bessy if we both die?” 

“Troth, my led@y, I dinna ken ; for except it be the Bruce—who has 
seen his best days ; mair by token, he’ll be fifteen year auld next grass ; 
and wadna fetch above ten pound at Hallow fair ; 1’m thinking she’il hae 
nae great share 0’ warld’s gear—but she’s a gude lassie, and a bonnie ; 
and friends will aye be raised up for ber; for isna there a promise that 
she’ll never,be forsaken, nor reduced to beg for bread? The cart also 
wadna fetch mackle, by reason one of the wheels is gather frail, and the 
left tram needs constant mending ; but what o’ that? Had Queen Es- 
ther’s father a horse half sae gude as the Bruce! or any sort o’ cart ava’? 
and yet she clamb up on a golden seat, and fitted a new rope roun’ Ha- 
man’s thrapple—a proper end for a’ unbelieving Jews.” 

Mrs. Donnington did not seem particularly encouraged by the exam- 
ple of Queen Esther and Andrew’s animosity to the Hebrews, but resolved 
to do her best for the future fortunes of her favourite herself. But not 
much wasin her power. For some days she was busy assorting her draw- 
ers, and tying up various parcels. Then she wrote several letters with 
her own hand, directing them to various practitioners of the law in Bed- 
ford Row, and other precincts of Themis; but when the answers came, 
they seemed to convey no pleasant intelligence. She increased, how- 
ever, in her kindness to Bessy, as if to make up for some involuntary 
wrong ; and, whether from disappointment at not being able to carry oat 
some scheme ia Bessy’s favour, or from some other cause, the lady became 
gradually unwell, her walks in the garden grew legs frequent, her weak- 
ness increased, and when September came, and Walter arrived to say fare- 
well, che was coafined t6 her chair. His stay was to be limited to a fort 
night. The excitement of bis arrival, and the expectation of hia depar- 
ture, combined to increase her iliness, so that, as Adam Miller expressed 
it, “the end was unco’ near,” The young people were, as usual, blind 
to the symptoms of decay ; and how great was their surprise, itis need- 
less to say, when they were summoned, one evening, to the sufferer’s bed- 
room, and ushered by Andrew into what he called “the chamber o’ the 
great King.” The great King was indeed there iu all his majesty—and 
with a blessing on Walter, and with her hand locked in Bessy Miller’s, the 
grand old lady died. 

Ob! there was such surmising, and guessing, and wondering, within 
the next few days, as never had been beard of in Bank Row. Nay, 
they extended beyond Bank Row. There were curious persons in Alloa 
and Stirling itself, who marvelled at the incidents as they gradually 
evolved themselves after thedeath. Lawyers from Eagland arrived and 
took inventories of the furniture. Maay people thought they were Com- 
missioners under the Great Seal, who were going to dispose of the famous 
carpet, and the rug, and the embroidered chairs, and the rich-hung beds, 
to some foreign potentate, aed so to diminish the national debt. Even in 
Edinburgh, the gentlemen of the robe, in the absence of any business of 
their own, discussed the character of the deceased, and the legal effect of 
certain covenants which it was alleged she had entered into to pay off 
her late husband’s debts, and for that purpose had conveyed to certain 
trustees her pension from the East India Company as general’s widow, 
and reduced her establishment to the dimensions we have seen it at Daisy 
Hope. Discussions took place asto whether her personality was included 
in the conveyance : such as rings, necklaces, and even her wearing ap- 
parel. Bets, also, to a small amount, were plentifully laid on the ques- 
tion of what Court would have jurisdiction ia this important case. But 
the law seemed to settle itself without the intervention of a single wig ; 
for the gentlemen from London carried off all the furniture, and after 
paying Andrew Miller all that was due for board and lodging, took them- 
eelves off, as if ia a hurry to escape from so tumble-dowa a mansion, and 
so solitary a place. Bat Walter bad seen the parcels which his mother 
had so carefully tied up. They were addressed to Bessy ; and on going 
away, afier the funeral, wretched and broken-hearted, be teok his mo- 
ther’s ring from bis pocket—a beautiful amethyst surrounded by emall 
pearls, and put if Om Bessy’s fiager—a mile too large for her tiny band, 
and kissed ber cheek with the teaderness of a brother, and disappeared at 
a great pace on the Stirling road. 

And what became of Bessy Miller? She opened the parcels when her 
grief allowed, and saw they were gowns of eilk and satin, aud shawls of 
beautiful colours ; and she determined never to part with them unless 
under the p re of extreme want ; and cherished them as memorials of 
ber kindest friend, often asking them out, and gazing at them with tears 
in ber eyes, and looking back on the two last years as the happiest and 
saddest of her life. Ab! Bessy! prepare yourself for more grief still— 
don’t you see how weak your father grows? how deeply he pants for 
breath how disinclined he is for exertion? Aod the house is falling to 
rain faster than ever. The rains of October have forced their way through 
the roof. In the room where the grand old lady died there isa pool of 
water on the floor, the door kas nearly dropped from its hinges, parts of 
the ceiling have fallen down in the drawing room, the garden is covered 
with weeds, Surely, there is a cloud of some great misfortuoe overhang- 
ing Daisy Hope. How she read to him in the Bible, and repeated the me- 
trical Psalms, and smoothed his pillow, and comforted him, and at 
to everything ; and how she watched bim one terrible January night, 
when the river came roaring down, and thecold wind was howling among 
the rocking chimneys, and the fire was burning fitfally upoa the hearth, 
and old Andrew was lying in the recess-bed ia the kitchen, and hew she 
listened for bis breath amid the pene of the storm, and saw the heaving 
of the bed-clothes in the uncertain light, aud then, how the sudden gi 
silence fell upon ber heart, when, after a few words of prayer for his little 
daughter, the good man ceased to breathe, and nothing was more 
but the plash of rain upon the window, and the occasional lap of the peat 
flame, asit flickered up thechimney. And Bessy closed her father’s eyes, 
aud knelt dowa by the side of the bed. And she is only twelve years 
old, and very desolate. Poor Bessy Miller! i 

But the prophecy ef old Andrew soon came true, and friends were raised 
up for the orphan in very unexpected quar The poor are always 
kind to each other, and the villagers came in with sympathy and help. 
The good old minister was down among the firet, and Bessy was taken up 
to the manse, for the dreariaess of therained farm was too much for the 
solitary child ; and before the month was past, a prospec: was opened of 
a more permaagent place thau could be found for her at ‘the parsonage- 
house. 
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't = = ea bance ts 
It “Ten shillings, is it not?” said Hopetown to the post-boy. “ There, | crystals. With such he was ever supplied for the purposes of presents, | in his favour. T itt 
take, that,” cbuckling bim ® sovereign, “and don’t be two hours over exchanges, sale, or as a stake against money in any case where he con-| running, the cunfarite ot tenon : org piey hae beet. Whi 
ng the stage the next time you drive me sidered the result of a bet doubtful. Rarely, indeed, was the counterfeit | Hopetown’s jadgment and P ti vo e buggy-horse” and 
nt “ Not quite fifty minates, sir 1’? said the boy, smiling, and standing un- aa i it + re be vowed be had been imposed on in the purchase, | straight ranning, however era ee ttas testes te te 
188 covered. or laug t off as a sporting affair. Few would venture to make it a | antagonist, at b ‘le di : F . 
- “Two hours, you rascal, by Gad!” said Hopetown, entering the — ed ; if ha it was b+ Bane ~ 4 re . her eat ary Seok Gen as he — collared him, and in spite of steel and whip- 
o house. : ’ 4 of Hopetown’s honour wou answered by being calle tore his pis-} A knowing look 
“ Master’s gone up to the new cover, sir,” said the still blushiog —_ — = a y= too dangerous to suit the move of the | his horse op to his poeta ed ons ae pin ned oy wae 
W- Mary. f : generality of those who knew bim. whispered to H “f ; 
iy * Then bring ie a ad me of some sort, ma isile/” said Hope- ae es a ee to—a oe yen ype con- | by this how Sy oe eee ty oof aor tnserneiaie <—¥ 
; town; “for I’m s ing what was absolutely necessary, aod nothing more, for dressing— The t ; 
nd What delayed Mary a minute or more in the room—what caused her | he took a very handsome, ciataly-af ruby. . gan to eee pereee 208 sinentte owner of the beaten nag now be- 
va to ran so effectedly and precipitately from it—what caused her to stand| “1 think, Herbert,” cad hee “I know your taste--‘rich, but not | of bis slang friends Soomeesh «We future call his horse “ The Flyer,” one 
at an open widow ere she met the eye of the other females of the esta-| gaudy.’ This ruby was my grandmother's; | have bad it reset. Accept | horse. »” Walker!” He offered to buy the buggy- 
he blishment, conjecture whispers ; but the true historian does not trust to| it asa trifling memento of all your kindness to m unworthy self.’ “ No,” said Hopetown ; he i 
8 sugh dubitable evidence, so he leaves it to the readers imagination. The ring was accepted, and as Hopetown anticlpated, the perfeet com- | hunter: so I shall keep him fo is not, as you suppose, fast ; nor is he » 
n! Mr. Herbert, having been apprised of his guest’s arrival, immediately | pacnees of the travelling dressing-case struck Mr. Herbert's attention. | you for the horse I sede and pe Fe a aap, But I will have a deal with 
> reterned from his after-dinner walk, and found our hero busy at b — —s ue Jfoce between } friends, var ae! his he —s is, as a hunter, Giret-rate.” ed be, beat you on, when huating ; 
repast, undries he had no occasion for, at arate that paid, o b pon ; 
de “ Well, my honourable !” said the latter; “ you see I bring a Somer- | would pay, about a hundred per cent. pan the original cost of the P vow Td than his. The busy opened hehng Veied? o Magica and 0 better Bere 
or setshire appetite from London, and you produce London delicacies in | case. Deduct about two pounds, the value of the ring, and add the cre- Having thus dene more basi by re pr eee ene 
le- Somerset. Brought two or three trifles I shall beg your acce tance of ;| dit of making’a present estimated at thirty, it will leave a very pretty letter next morning afforded ae oe ee 
as two or three for you to buy, and will take anything off your hands you | balance in Hopetown’s favour as a beginning of a day’s dealing. The Village We will D oa ee wicca te 
bh! don’t like i —_ oo to be found for everything we like to = stroll now was made to the stables; and there stood Hoootown’s the trip . ya e a mercantile look at the results of 
ay take to ‘the village ’!’ three pags, neat and spicy, as if they had t : i i 
10 Wine was ordered, coffee and cigars succeeded, racing news and anec- morsing. : sini y tet es Ce ee a pend mtn Saye + r ne a £30 present for about £2. 
at dote from Hopetown accompanied them, and Roman punch of his coa-| “Not looking much the worse for their journey,” said Hopetown to | £30 " ressing-case for sundries that would be cold Ste 
g! cocting finished the first evening at the Hall. his friend, and patting the horse he particularly wished to call bis atten- Solda pointer, cost £10, at £4 
he “ By the bye,” said Hopetown, the next morning at breakfast, stop-| tion to, “ This is the horse I have brought for you ; you ehall ride him Sold a second-hand Mani . 
he ping the threatened tap on the end of his egg, “you wrote to desire me | to-morrow. I will ride the other.” And turning to bis servant: “You| Sold Meteor, cost ahhh akan. ea ae a 
to ges you a horse fit to carry you in thiscouatry. I did not forget your | may give Splinterbar (meaning his buggy horse) a canter with the Won on the Tace £200. ; 
commission ; but in the first place, a horse clever enough for you in this | hounds: it will be as good exercise for him aa any other.” Got for a second horse, cost 
intricate part of the country is not easily met with ; for nothing short of} “ The best single-harness horse in England,” said Ho etown, add Borrowed of Mr. Herbe eoeh 100 gn, 0 Rotter Renee and £100, 
a colossal cat could ensure crossing it safely: in truth, I tried all the | ing his friend. , P 0 PE) ee eas him _ k — £200. 
hunting dealers’ stables. Since that I have been with my good mother,| “He ought to bea hunter,’ remarked Mr. Herbert. den opinions mbes Mr. He rer aphten dig pr coat wag: ty dn 
we- who is to let me have a thousand at Christmas ; so, old friend, you must} “ Not fast enough,” replied his friend ; ‘‘ harness is his trade.” eigos. What hb ; M + asharile: exovenitn, Rep ahiiag Mise Sve seve: 
st just let me have a couple of hundred to carry on the war; for Ihave} Thisarrangement being settled shooting was voted for the morning’ Wh t littl ba re Tine So eth bree eee mayenll. 
~ romans hes = te vain westy again at the ruinous interest I have | pursuit. , + Baeag» uihoe oon an te ar Np = -_ mee ina 
itherto paid. But we will talk of this another time,” said Hopetow Hopeto i i : panel oS 6 ae yi and what Hope- 
~ who was too, good a tactician to press his leading object. — calling = . ane . “jolned canal Gh a pear tna 5 om nt ee ee er of this article. 
ly A. a . a out the prospect, or, as he represented it, One of Hopetown’s dogs, like most of his possessions on extraordi- | it. was, however, covenal times over what the weiter gets Oy prodeeny 
he e certainty, s getting money, in a couple of months, and had | nary in his way. This dog, in ranging, never kept his eye for two suc- * Bye, bye! old fellow,” 
ey em his wishes. He thus left his friend to digest the matter at his peat ty aga off his master, and was constantly seen turning his head | next noruing. bs By Al Yee ory ey = vetting 
a “« Not , . Meteor at £200; Chesterto ” 
Not being able,” said Hopetown, “to find you a horse suited to t “ ‘ i yraby ’ rtoa would have given £300. 
~ prey anes brought down two of my own i they are qveryibing a aan” OF 8 RS Te err oe Sens tee tes the dgbt ‘aoe ee ae eer ee ee 
could wieh ; in fact, the nicest animals Iever had. Lord Chesterton| ‘“ He -is so,” said Hopetown ; “ i in bi : miles, as you were coming. Go along, ye cripples!” said 
oo wanted both ; but I told him I bad promised one or both to you. You | spesimen of pertiet beseking you the a heBn Aha ee be ary — and giving each borse a tap with hisoane. “Bye, 
- rey aup te ; rego the b og with — as I intend crossing} The dog was ranging to the left, cast an eye om his master : a wave of Oe ee ee nT 
nd e cou 0 . Sothe horse that brings if Will carry me, if we | the hand sent him instantly to the right, a couoter-si t bi 
have nothing very fast asarun. By the bye,” continned he, “the nags| the left. Thi d Aen gy eee at He dese 80 
M ought to be here or very near by this time. I told my fellows to do the Mr. Batty’s horse in oe doves ou tee | Pool — ee ae The eRe e MinOws Saaee. 
1, 90 miles in two days, and 18 this morning; for the horses being rather | “‘ Extraordinary !” exclaimed both gentlemen : (Conciuded.) 
gh short of work, they will be all the better for their journey. “T can show you a little more than this,” said Hopetown I retarned at the top of my speed to the village where I had left the 
We will now look a little at Hopetown’s character and deeds as a The dog was now in full career. Ho etown be se d him ; i mules, had the animals saddled immediately, aad succeeded tn gettis 
B: sportsman, his practice in speculative considerations, and afford a hint | strides he stood before his master “lookin him i th fa im ; ia a few | back to Fondi a little before sunset. While ascending the stair r f ; 
ey as to the truth of what he averred, as regards his animals, men, carriages,| “ Wonderfal!’”’ was the second Unaulatiee. 1 alia hotel, I suffered under the most painful uncertainty as to bow T should 
ad poe tnaty! se ae intended to be put to, that is, if his inten-; Hopetown now made a downward motion of his hand ; the dog dropped ena poomcee 0 Rp ~ it peng Aad, peeve 4 dag 
A the i : : ’ pariog him proper one 
ust First, then, be hunted ; not that he cared about it asa sport or amuse- re Weald ents tons Poet — mg = ime i j an organization as bis—might be fatal "he open we om 
eet pres bet, being 8 particularly fine and very bold rider, he turned these | bour. pt you to let me have him,” said the neigh-| I felt by no means sure of myself ; and oust cootbensed | cine am 
attributes to good account; and m bh i “Y a P ner of receivi i J 
- high prices as might as oath: note bought "Feoeiai’ev _ bhp aa Yes,” was the reply; “ but, of course, it must be a very strong | two, I lost cap cealiaatioaion Genetin.” ES See Ae A eee 
1 idea of being, like him, able to perform wonders with i ; E i ich | 
" " onders with it. He ke : very trace of the lethargy i 
nd, eee ane bgp pope — but he knew ethers Bo asa N bong Keg a py semper bag hea epaps gr Le better — ene g pe His wee ae bright, ty chute dels Gone 
in- - ’ ose each possessing peculiar qualifications, he | than the others, or, to those who k bi ‘ entered, he started up, and refused my offered hand. “ 
could hit all tastes and predilections. He was tenaci , ; , , aaa se who kaew him, worse—he was deaf as a | not treated me li iend,” i Mowe aad. | Xen Dave 
en : ions. as tenacious as a W : t. are be asian : ed me like a friend,” he said, + 66 
- any exposure of his person to fatigue, deprivation, or danger ; wea, Of gee . ieee ing woolen st» hee, be hed beoome thus watchful with | to continue the search uniess I soareked with pou! yonad ad no right 
ed ban = - be gained, 7 = all * defiance, and was daring to reck- | the iinpression of his bang more highly trained Fab poad onan, i arth oo, ween ee ot * ou are ie better than 
: . His horses were all extraordinary in som ticul sti " ‘ Pgh all the rest of them. ’ 
on one he knew well how to turn to account. "See ed pena beg oe name Reg neers being. elec xe Rng chost praaiies — I had by this time recovered a little from my first astonish t 
b, brought down were not worth a rush ina good and fast country, but | dog, and no more; the extra three tens given rt, a fair tea-gainea | was able to reply before be could say anything m I men See 
sat could take a gate if set up in the stable ; were clever and safe as cats at 0h dem te sia, 8 given were aspecimen of most of | less, in his present state, to reason with dim oe <0 defend pelt ies 
any blind or awkward fences, and, like most animals he poseessed,im-| Many, or at all events some, of my readers most probabl termined to risk everything, and break my news to him A ag «yee 
re a ate pene ba ectg — mfr condition. Hopetown that in the entertainment of “Giovanni in London “" ry _— ras aa ae justly » Monkton, when you know that T bave been 
; 80 whatever i a ¢ ’ ! P « a ge ‘ 
me | Eencemreoze bet cece et came eee a cel Fab we taney Gros nT sak ak ta | Saeette a cet for wich we ba let Naples maybe meter 
t 8, if he got hold of a trotter looki é i i hi 9 onthe Ol ~ -™ ' attainment by both of 
Si | Gese'mcie afi him fours of preston a i ayaa | Hossa om tn rndy tof dat poli Thee gatos rs, | ae, os i he Cheoks alow in an instant. “Some expan im 
he t a word about his trotting until some conversation happened to tak by not their cit 9 : “apy , 8 blaze, | face, or some tone in my voice, of which I : i 7 
this turn; then he pretended to treat f i ake | why not their city too?” eo said the Corsair: “ The poiater’s sold, why | to hi -qui chi was not conscious, had revealed 
ve ; at fourteen miles an hour as nothing. | not the Manton too?” so thought H » Why | to his nervously-quickened perception more th i 
4 and avowed he would not own a horse that ++ 6 g; 00?” so thought Hopetown. hould k i e than I had iutened that he 
Ly at would not do it. “ Why.” £ hove etate’ b ’ : should know at first. His eyes fixed themsel i 
he would say, “any hunter I bave would, I J; a e was an unerring shot ; the neighbour was not. Hope-| hand grasped : ; mselves intently on mine ; his 
“< — ensued—done!—and odds were las gtie tae eve “aa a "of six “iow ved pom Iga ; the other missed about five | the troth ty yn yond h—, be sid in an eager whisper, “ Tell me 
rr en out came the secret—four miles had been d ale “ : ; al It was too late i , : 
° called, in fourteen minutes. The horse he meet work Baed Eoeadn pn. 2 by Gop ee eres i Iam bata bad shot, butI seldom| “ Buried or anburied I”? Tile asta a or aya, wage " 
= ns fastest of his —— fact, a racehorse of no mean pre- They changed. ser aly Teoky star was in the ascend A and his unoccupied hand fastened on my re ae at Re queries 
4 sions. was seen with a strong, heavy-looking, weight-carryi ao ol , : ! ! a co-{ * Unburied.” ‘ 
, cob, he was a singular animal that would t: ‘ ’ ying | vey rose close at hand: bang! bang! went Hopetown’s barrels, in th 
n0- would take eighteen feet of wat ; +. e 1 had hardly uttered the word bef 
for pany ag oh myc yon . W 1p toe tools to work with, he was soiree, pon ppd disturb a — aeiniatees ramen Sage gto med an he. they “sit looked ‘ato’ mine, and be 
i ze, a hundre tted by hi i “Oo : - . rst int i 
it) Seto hs mea'ar oo wellineened i lk™vhes hey 2, | mfing ne nt Sah E'S Md ork” tld Hopson aE er i es 
on new their cue. , . , hecy now ?” he cri : u say to the old pro- 
equall cttwtive tu bis hinte hi till every description of firearm was Pag Renal woe ——e gentleman, the neighbour bag- owe fpr dente oy oo Bapy bephen 1 on ae eye | 
be- ually effective in bis hands. Many would have been vai “ : : ‘ Naples shall own it, wh ; i = 06 
A sndifferent abot. Tbe tookrane not he. He pr seh «ee apa means : hat T caonot hit bled with I as not your gun's,” said iis laughter grow more and more vihat. WHMIS eoiet the fa v i 
b ’ e “any man’s i : . : : Hi tered ain. 
he care to asies tar efense than be Lit ' tt te pao he wetted 4 ‘sre a as I,” said the neighbour, “ never shotin my life as I have with sideh lou to the t00, Gab f Weds Ooms on out Ja Aa AR “2 only 
an is brought his gans into vogue, and accomodat i : : P on them, I t 0 : ut the door 
; quaintances with them; yet he ever had pub uamaniteie tine « ; ain a nat Bese the reader with particulars ; but the Manton went | from Miss Elmslie, whick je pe ne fil “4 Sane the packet of letters 
25 replace the former one. His dogs were all singularly clever in ame rate ° a ome as its old companion the pointer, and at about as mode- | and read and re-read with po A unfaili ees * ge er with sueh care, 
nd points, and he knew where and when to show these off. The terrier that The oe xt a H ’ : just when I passed by the table, the lette fa ee 
8’ same d his horses was certain to be one that could kill rats in as great | as he proposed ; Mr cine sectnainn te vat oe hounds, mounted | for the future in counexion with the writer ‘of them, witch vameae 
his rin a given time as the best dogs of the London rat-pi : : otroducing his guest to a couple of friends, | already awakening ia his he > ee ay ROWS Uae 
; had a borse given to “ bolti Ny rat-pits. If be| and getting their promise to dine with him the same d : ape ng ia his heart, seemed to overwhelm him i 
ir- } given to“ bolting off” in harness, he : ; @ Cay. at sight of i n an instant 
his —— a —— where he would have no falnoseuent todo pa te in po spt dng ry Saye agg a hy as phn. 9 be termed, wifes His Raiieramask ‘hie ‘ee » dle prongs . th Thin eect 
a duld also show him going without winkers. Few seeing ah } thus | fi Ly? ”—that is, with a certain object in view. The | the letters up in his hand looked f , table, congot 
ion driven would even ask if he was quiet ; if he did, the Jes 4 orse thus | first took care so to ride as to let his friend keep the lead of him ; yet he| an altered ion which rom them to me for one moment with 
tion of “ I think 7 ; , the Jesuitical observa- | also took care to show off the jamping powers of the h 4 expression which went to my heart, then sank d i 
ed you may judge of that yourself” saved ad e ping p e horse he rode. The) knees at the table, laid bis fi r own on his 
falsehood. In sh “Beier? 8 a downright | man was ordered to keep quite among th d- able, laid bis face on the letters, and burst i 
ut o short, in “ doing,’ no man could promise himself ; ; , oe g the second-place set. One of the | let the new emotion have it st into tears. I 
match for Hopetown ; : : mself to be a | friends invited to dinner was a very young man, wh i ; emotion have its way uninterruptedly, and quitted th 
ore . or Hopetown ; yet he did all in a way that only left his victi bs y young , whom the penetrating | without saying a word. When I ed, 4 Aves 
ad 10 & position to blame their own want of foresight, with victims | observation of Hopetown soon detected as piquirg himself on the speed | time, I found him sitti ‘ u I returned, after a lapse of some little 
to attach absolute d gat, out being able | of his horse and going “ first flight.” Our b : , I found bim sitting quietly in his chair, readin of 
yi eception to the other. If they were d 4 - —. a ero narrowly watched him, | from the packet which rested i . g one of the letters 
with anything th ; ; y iscontented | and in point of fencing “set him ;’’ in oth “ 4 he packet which rested on his knee. His look was kind . 
gs bee g they got from him, he most handsomely stated hi saan’ other terms, “rode at him ;”| his gesture almost as kindness iteslf 
bey -pas apobe have a oom and give another or nn a yen pales of the egy = By fairly * pounded ” him, At pone se ag terry parte in its gentleness as he rose to meet me, and 
ri- et ch case, Mr. Done was sure to be doubly done somehow. sates om ed upg one ha n making in-| He was quite calm enou hb 
rp, P “ Your horses are come, sir,” said Mary, bringing in an “ omelette aux Sai oe boy his horse, Hopetown, seeing him in temporary| him. I Sappoeed nothing heap By ~ a : - detail all that I had to tell 
ag: nes herbes”’ as an adjunct to the breakfast. ad ulty,”’ seized the golden moment, and, on a far slower but a fresher | found the corpse. ~ T assumed no ri nt r peed apeiron g Lab ncny Pala 
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When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton’s race ; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth, — 
Though lord of acres from his birth— 
That shall be a certain si 

Of the end of Monkton’s line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master ; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton’s race shall pass away. 

Fancying that be pronounced the last lines a little incoherently, I tried 
to make bim change the subject. He took no notice of what I said, and 
went on talking to himself. ‘“ Monkton’s race shall pass away!” he re- 

ted ; “ but not with me. The fatality hangs over my head ne longer. 
Peball bury the unburied dead ; I shall fill the vacant place in Wincot 
vault. And then—then the new lif-, the life with Ada!” That name 
seemed to recal him to himself. He drew his travelling desk toward him, 
placed the packet of letters in it, and then took out a sheet of paper. “ I 
am going to write to Ada,” he said, turning to me, “and tell her the 
good news. Her happiness, whea she knows it, will be even greater than 
mine. 

Worn out by the events of the day, I left him writiag, and went to bed. 
I was however either too anxious or too tired tosleep. In this waking 
condition, my mind naturally occupied itself with the discovery at the 
convent, and with the events to which that discovery would in all proba- 
bility lead. As I thought on the future, a depression for which I could 
not account weighed 00 my spirits. There was not the slightest reason 
for the vaguely mela y forebodings that oppressed me. The remains, 
to the finding of which my unhappy friend attached so much importance, 
had been traced ; they would certainly be placed at his disposal in a few 
days ; he might take them to England by the first merchant vessel that 

ed from Naples ; and, the gratification of his strange caprice thus ac- 
complizhed, (here was at least some reason to hope that his mind might 
recover its tone, and that the new life he would lead at Wiacot might re- 
sult in making him a bappy man. Such considerations as these were, in 
themselves, certainly not calculated to exert any melancholy influence 
over me ; aud yet, all through the night, the same inconceivable, unac- 
countable depression weighed heavily on my spirits—heavily through the 
hours of darkness—heavily, even when I walked out to breathe the first 
freshness of the early morning air. 

With the day came the all-engrossing business of opening negotiations 
with the authorities. Oaly those who have had to deal with Italian offi 
cials can imagine how our patience was tried by every one with whom 
we came in contract. We were bandied about from one authority to the 
other, were stared at, cross questioned, mystified—not in the least because 
the case presented any special difficulties or intricacies, but because it 
was absolutely necessary that every civil dignitary to whom we applied 
should assert his owa importance by leading us to our object ia the most 
roundabout manper possible. After our first day’s experience of official 
life in Italy, L left the absurd formalities, which we had no choice but to 
perform, to be accomplished by Alfred alone, and applied myself to con- 
sidering the really serious question, of how the remains in the coavent 
outhouse were to be safely removed. The best plan that suggested it- 
self to me was to write to a friend at Rome, where I knew that it was a 
custom to embalm the bodies of high dignitaries of the church, and where, 
I consequently inferred, such chemical assistance as was needed ia our 
emergency might be obtained. I simply stated in my letter that the re- 
moval of the body was imper .vive, then described the condition in which 
I had found it, and engaged that no expense on our part should be spared 
if the right person or persons could be found to help us. Here again 
more difficulties iaterposed themselves, and more useless formalities were 
to be gone through, but in the end patience, perseverance, and money 
triumphed. Two men came expressly from Rome to undertake the duties 
we required of them. It is unnecessary that I should shock the reader by 
entering into any detail in this part of my narrative. When I have said 
that the progress of decay was so far suspended by chemical means as to 
allow of the remains being placed in the coffia, and to ensure their being 
transported to England with perfect safety and convenience, I have said 
went After ten days had been wasted in useless delays and difficul- 
ties, | had the satisfaction of seeing the convent outhouse empty at last ; 
paseed through a final ceremony of snuff-taking, or rather of snaff-giving, 
with the old Capuchin, and ordered the travelling carriages to be ready 
at the ian door. Hardly a month had elapsed since our departure, whea 
we re-entered Naples, successful in the achievement of a design which 
had been ridiculed as wildly impracticable by every friend of ours who 
had heard of it. 

The first object to be accomplished on our return was to obtain the 
means of carrying the coffia to England—by sea, as a matter of course. 
All inquiries after a merchant vessel on the point of sailing for any Bri- 
tish port led to the most unsatisfactory results. There was oaly one way 
of ensuring the immediate transportation of the remains to England, aud 
that was to hire a vessel, Impatient to return, and resolved not to lose 
sight of the coffin till he had seen it placed in Wincot vault, Monkton de- 
cided immediately on hiring the first ship that could be obtained. The 
vessel in port, which we were informed could soonest be got ready for 
sea was a Sicilian brig ; and this vessel my friend accordingly engaged. 
The best dockyard artisans that could be got were set to work, and the 
smartest captain and crew to be picked up on an emergency in Naples, 
were chosen to navigate the brig. 

Monkton after again expressing in the warmest terms his gratitude for 
the services I had rendered him, disclaimed any intention of asking me 
to accompany him on the voyage to England. Greatly to his surprise 
and delight, however, I offered of my own accord to take passage in the 
brig. The strange coincidences I bad witnessed, the extraordinary dis- 
covery I bad hit on, since our first meeting in Naples, bad made his one 
great interest in life my one great interest for the time being, as well. I 
shared none of his delusions, poor fellow ; but it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that my eagerness to follow our remarkable adventure to its 
end was as great as his anxiety to see the coffia laid in Wincot vault. 
Curiosity iuflaenced me, I am afraid, almost as strongly as friendship, 
when I offered myself as the companion of his voyage home. 

We set sail for Eagland ox a lovely afternoon. For the first time since 
I had known him, Monkton seemed to be in high spirits, He talked and 
jested on all sorts of subjects, and laughed at me for allowing my cheer- 
fulness to be affected by the dread of sea-sickness. I had really no such 
fear ; it was my excuse to my friend for a return of that unaccountable 
depression under which I had suffered. Everything was ia our favour ; 
everybody on board the brig was in good spirits. The captain was de- 
lighted with the vessel ; the crew, Italians and Maltese, were in high glee 
at the prospect of making a short voyage on high wages in a well pro- 
visioned ship. I alone felt heavy at heart. There was no valid reason 
that I could assiga to myself for the melancholy that oppressed me, and 
yet I struggled against it in vain. 

Late on our first night at sea, I made a discovery which was by no 
means Calculated to restore my epirits to their usual equilibrium. Monk- 
ton was in the cabin, on the floor of which had been placed the packing- 
case containing the coffin; and I wason deck. The wind bad fallen al- 
most toa calm, and I was lazily watching the sails of the brig as they 
flapped from time to time against the masts, when the captain approach- 
ed, and, drawing me out of hearing of the man at the helm, whispered 
in my ear—* There is something wrong among the men forward. Did 
you observe how suddenly they all got silent just before sunset ?”” 

I had observed it, and told him so. 

“There is a Maltese boy on board,’ pursued the captain, “ who is a 
smart Jad enough, but a bad one to deal with. I have found out that he 
has been telling the men there is a dead body inside that pavkaing case of 
your friend’s in the cabin.” 

My heart sank as he spoke. Knowing the superstitious irrationality of 
sailors—of foreign sailors especially—I had taken care to spread a report 
on board the brig, before the coffia was shipped, that the packing-case 
contained a valuable marble statue which Mr, Monktva prized highly. 
and was unwilling to trust out of hisown sight. How could this Maltese 
boy have discovered that the pretended statue was a human corpse? As 
I pondered over the question, my suspicions fixed themselves on Mouk- 
ton’s servant, who spoke Italian fluently, and whom I kaew to be an in- 
corrigible gossip. The man denied it when I charged him with betraying 
us, but I have never believed his denial to this day. 

“ The little imp wont say where he picked up this notion of his about 
the dead body,” continued the captain. “ it is not my place to pry into 
secrets ; but I advise you to call the crew aft, and contradict the boy, 
whether he speaks the truth or not. The men are a parcel of fools who 
believe in ghosts, and all the rest of it. Some of them say they would 
never have signed our articles if they had known they were going to sail 
with a dead man ; others only grumble ; but I’m afraid we shall have 

ome trouble with them all, in case of dirty weather, unless the boy is 
ontradicted by you or the other gentleman. The men say that if either 
you or your friend tell them on your words of honour that the Maltese is 
liar, they will hand him up to be rope’s-ended accordingly ; but that if 
you wont, they have made up their 8 to believe the boy. 














| the last. 
| secure the best English medical advice that could be obtained, I felt that 

I had done my best, and that nothing remained but to wait and hope. 
| Many a sad and anxious hour did I pass by my poor friend’s bedside. 





Here the captain paused, and awaited my answer. I could give him 
none. If felt helpless under our desperate emergency. To get the boy 
punished by giving my word of honour to suppert a direct falsehood, was 
not to be thought of even foramoment. What other means of extrica- 
tion from this miserable dilemma remained? None that I could think of. 
I thanked the captain for his attention to our interests, told him I would 
take time to consider what course I should parsue, and begged that he 
would say nothing to my friend about the discovery he had made. He 
promised to be sileat sulkily enough, and walked away from me. 

We had expected the breeze to spring up with the morning, but no 
breeze came. As it wore on towards noon, tbe atmosphere became insaffer- 
ably sultry, and the sea looked as smooth as glass. I saw the captain’s 
eye turn often and anxiously to the windward. Far away in that direc- 
tion and alone in the blue heaven, I pbserved a little black cloud, and 
asked if it would bring us any wind. ‘‘ More than we want,” the captain 
replied, shortly ; and then, to my astouishment, ordered the crew aloft 
to take in sail.. The execution of this man@avre showed but too plainly 
the temper of the men; they did their work sulkily and slowly, grumb- 
liog and murmuring among themselves, The captain’s manner, as he 
urged them on with oaths and threats, convinced me that we were in 
danger. I looked again to the windward. The one little cloud had en- 
larged to a great bank of murky vapour, and the sea at the horizon had 
changed in colour. ‘ The squall will be on us before we know where we 
are,” said the captain. ‘Go below ; you will only be in the way here.”’ 
I descended to the cabin, and prepared Monkton for what was coming. 
He was still questioning me about what I had observed on the deck, when 
the storm burst on us. We felt the little brig strian for an instant as 
if she would part in two, then she seemed to be swinging round with us, 
thea to be quite still for a moment, trembling in every timber. Last, 
came a shock which hurled us from our seats, a deafeniag crash, and a 
flood of water pouring into the cabin. We clambered, balf drowned, to 
the deck; the brig bad, in the nautical phrase, “ broached to,” and she 
now lay on her beam ends. 

Before I could make out anything distinctly in the horrible confusion, 
except the one tremendous certainty that we were entirely at the mercy 
of the sea, I heard a voice from the fore part of the ehip which stilled 
the clamouring and shouting of the rest of the crew in an instant. The 
words were in [talian, but I uaderstood their fatal meaning only to easily. 
We had sprung a leak, and the sea was pouring into the ship’s hold like 
the race of a mill-stream. The captain did not lose bis presence of mind 
in this fresh emergency. He called for his axe to cut away the fore- 
mast, and ordering some of the crew to help him, directed the others to 
rig out the pumps. The words had hardly passed bis lips, before the men 
broke into open mutiny, With a eavage look at me, their ringleader 
declared that the passengers might do as they pleased, but that he and 
his messmates were determined to take the boat, and leave the accursed 
ship, and the dead taan in her, to go to the bottom together. As he 
spoke there was a shout among the sailors, and I observed some of them 
pointing derisively behind me. Looking round, I saw Monkton, who had 
hitherto kept close to my side, makiog his way back to the cabin. I fol- 
lowed him directly, but the water and confusion on deck, and the 
impossibility, from the position of the brig, of moving the feet without 
the slow assistance of the hands, so impeded my progress that it was im- 
p: sible for me to overtake him. When I had got below he was crouched 
u_ oa the coffia, with the water on the cabin floor whirling and splashing 
about him, as the ship heaved and plunged, I saw » warning brightaess 
in his eyes, a warning flush on his cheek, as I appro ched and said to 
him: “ There is nothing left for it, Alfred, but to bow .» our misfortune, 
and do the best we can to save our lives.” 

“Save yours,” he cried, waving his band to me, “ for you have a future 
before you. Mine is gone when this coffia goes to the otto a. It the 
ship sivks, I shall know that the fatality is accomplisheu, ind shall sink 
with her.” 

I saw that he wasin no state to be reasoned with or persuaded, and 
raised myself again to the deck. The men were cutting away all obsta- 
cles, so as to launch the long boat, placed amidships, over the depressed 
bulwark of the brig as she lay on her side, and the captain, after having 
made a last vain exertion to restore his authority, was looking on at them 
in silence. The violence of the squall seemed already to be spending 
itself, and I asked whether there was really no chance for us if we re- 
mained by the ship. The captain answered that there might have been 
the best chance if the men had obeyed hisorders, but that now there was 
none, Knowing that I could place no dependence on the presence of 
mind of Monkton’s servant, I confided to the captain, in the fewest and 
plainest words, the condition of my unhappy friend, and asked if might 
depend on his help. He nodded his head, and we descended together to 
the cabin, Even at this day it costs me pain to write of the terrible ne- 
cessity to which the strength and obstinacy of Monkton’s delusion re- 
duced us, in the last resort. We were compelled to secure his hands, and 
drag him by main force to the deck, Toe men were oa the poiat of 
launching the hoat, and refused at first to receive us intoit. “ You 
cowards!” cricd the captain, “have we got the dead man with us this 
time? Isn’t he going to the bottom along with the brig? Who are you 
afraid of when we get into the boat? This sort of appeal produced the 
desired effect; the men became ashamed of themselves, and retracted 
their refusal. Just as we pushed off from the sinking ship, Alfred made 
an effort to break from me, but I held him firm, and he never repeated 
the attempt. He sat by me, with drooping head, still and silent, while 
the sailors rowed away from the vessel: still and silent when, with one 
accord, they paused at a little distance off, and we all waited and watched 
to see the brig sink: still and silent, even when that sinking happened, 
when the labouring hull plunged slowly into a hollow of the sea—paused, 
as it seemed, for one moment—rose a little again—then sank to rise no 
more, 

Sank with her dead freight—sank ; and snatched for ever from our 
power the corpse which we had discovered almost by a miracle—those 





jealously preserved remains on the safe-keeping of which rested so strange- 
ly the hopes and the love-destinies of two living beings! As the last 
sigus of the ship disappeared in the depths of the waters, I felt Monkton 
trembling all over as he sat close at my side, and heard him repeating to 
himself, sadly, and many times over, the name of “ Ada.” I tried to turn 
his thoughts to anofher subject, but it was useless. He pointed over the 
sea to where the brig had once been, and where nothing was left to look 
at but the rolling waves. “ The empty place will now remain empty for- 
ever in Wincot vault.’ Ashe said those words he fixed his eyes for a moment 
sadly and earnestly on my face, then looked away, leant his cheek upon 
his hand, and spoke no more. 

We were sighted long before nightfall by a trading vessel, were taken 
on board, and landed at Cartagena in Spain. Alfred never held up his 
head, and never once spoke to me of his own accord, the whole time 
we were at sea in the merchantman. I observed however, with alarm, 
that he talked often and incoherently to himself—constanotly muttering 
the lines of the old prophecy—constantly referring to the fatal place that 
was empty in Wincot vault—constantly repeating ia broken accents, 
which it effected me inexpressibly to hear, the name of the poor girl who 
was awaiting his return in England. Nor were these the only causes for 
the apprehension that I now felt on his account. Towards the end of our 
voyage he began to suffer from alternations of fever fits and shivering 
fits, which I ignorantly imagined to be attacks of ague. I was soon un- 
deceived. We had hardly been a day on shore before he became rapidly 
so much worse that I secured the best medical assistance Cartagena could 
afford. For a day or two the doctors differed, as usual, about the nature 
of his complaint, but ere long alarming symptoms displayed themselves. 
The medical men declared that his life was in danger, and told me that 
his disease was brain fever. 

Shocked and grieved as I was, I hardly knew how to act at first under 
the fresh responsibility laid upon me. Ultimately I decided on writing 
to the old priest who had been Alfred’s tutor, and who, as I knew, still 
resided at Wincot Abbey. I told this gentleman all that had happened, 
begged him to break my melancholy news as gently as possible to Miss 
Eimslie, and assured him of my resolution to remaia with Monkton to 
After I had despatched my letter, and had seat to Gibraltar to 





Many a time did I doubt whether I had done right in giving any encou- 
ragement to his delusion. The reasons for doiag so which had suggested 
themselves to me after my first interview with him, seemed, however, oa 
reflection, to be valid reasons still. The only way of hastening his return 
to Eoglaud and to Miss Eimslie, who was piniog for that retura, was the 
way IL had taken. It wasnot my fault that a disaster which no man could 
foresee had overthrown all his projects and all mine. But now that the 





calamity had happened and was irretrievable, how, in the event of his 
physical recovery, was his moral malady to be combated? When I re-| 


childish fright of Stephen Moxkton from which he had never recovered, 
on the perilously-secluded life that he had led at the Abbey, and on his! 
firm persuasion of the reality of the apparition by which he believed him- 





self to be constantly followed, I confess I despaired of shaking his super- 
stitious faith in every line and word of the old family prophecy. If the 


flected on the hereditary taint in his mental organization, on that first | : 


series of strikiug coincidences which appeared to attest its truth had 
made a strong and lasting impression on me (and this was assuredly the 
case), how could I wonder that they had produced the effect of absolute 
conviction on Ais mind, constituted as it was? If l argued with him, and 
he answered me, how could I rejoin? If he said, “The prophecy pointe 
at the last of the family : 7 am the last of the family. The prophecy 
mentions an empty place in Wincot vault ; there is such an empty place 
there at this moment. On the faith of the prophecy I told you that Ste- 
phen Monkton’s body was unburied, and you found it unburied,’—if he 
said this, what use would it be for me to reply “ These are only strange 
coincidences after all? The more I thought of the task that lay before 
me, if he recovered, the more I felt inclined to despond. The oftener the 
Eoglish physician who attended on him said to me, “He may get the 
better of the fever, but he has a fixed idea, which never leaves him night 
or day, which has unsettled his reason, and which will end in killing him, 
unless you or some of his friends can remove it,”—the oftener I heard 
this, the more acutely I felt my own powerlessness, the more I shrank 
from every idea that was connected with the hopeless future. 

I had only expected to receive my answer from Wincotia the shape of 
a letter. It was consequently a great surprise, as well as a great relief, 
to be informed one day that two gentlemen wished to speak with me, and 
to find that of these two gentlemen the first was the old priest, and the 
second.a male relative of Mrs. Elmslie. Just before their arrival the 
fever-symptoms had disappeared, and Alfred bad been pronounced out of 
danger. Both the priest and his companion were eager to know when the 
sufferer would be strong enough totravel. They had come to Cartagena 
expressly to take him home with them, and felt far more hopefal than I 
did of the restorative effects of his native air. After all the questions 
connected with the first important point of the journey to Eagiand had 
been asked and answered, I ventured to make some inquiries after Miss 
Elmslie. Her relative informed me that she was suffering both in body 
and mind from excess of anxiety on Alfred’s account. They had been 
obliged to deceive her as to the dangerous nature of his illness, in order 
to deter her from accompanying the priest and her relation on their mis- 
sion to Spain. : 

Slowly and imperfectly, as the weeks wore on, Alfred regained some- 
thing of his former physical strength ; but no alteration appeared in his 
illness as it affected his mind. From the very firet day of his advance 
towards recovery, it had been discovered that the brain fever had exer- 
cised the strangest influence over his faculties of memory. All recollec- 
tion of recent events was gone from him. Everything connected with 
Naples, with me, with his journey to Italy, had dropped in some mys- 
terious manuer entirely out of his remembrance. So completely had all 
late circumstances passed from bis memory, that though he recognised the 
old priest and bis own servant easily on the first days of his convales- 
cence, he never recognised me, but regarded me with such a wistfhl, 
doubting expression, that I felt inexpressibly pained when I approached 
his bedside. All his questions were about Mies Elmslie and Wincot Ab- 
bey ; all bis talk referred to the period when his father was yet alive 
The doctors augured good rather than ill from this loss of memory of re- 
cent inci? vats, saying that it would turn out to be temporary, and that it 
answer -d the first great healing purpose of keeping his mind at ease. I 
tried vo believe them—tried to feel as sanguine, wheu the day came for 
his departure, as the old friends felt who were takinghim home. But the 
effort was too much for me, A foreboding that I should never see him 
again oppressed my heart, and the tears came into my eyes as I saw the 
worn figure of my poor friend half helped, half lifted into the travelling 
carriage, and borne away gently oa the road towards home. 

He had never recognised me, and the doctors had begged that I would 
give bim, for some time to come, as few opportunities as possible of doing 
so. But for this request I should have accompanied him to England. As 
it: was, nothing better remained for me to do than to change the scene, 
and recruit as I best could my energies of body and mind, depressed of 
late by much watching and anxiety. The famous cities of Spaia were not 
new to me, but I visited them again, and revived my old impressions of 
the Alhambra and Madrid. Ounce or twice I thought of making a pil- 
grimage to the East, but late events had sobered and altered me, That 
yearning, unsatisfied feeling which we call “ home-sickuess.”’ began to 
pray upon my heart, and I resolved to return to Hoglond, 

I went back by way of Paris, having settled with the priest that he 
should write to me at my banker’s there, as soon as he could after Alfred 
had returned to Wincot. If I had gone to the East, the letter would have 
been forwarded to me. I wrote to prevent this; and, on my arrival at 
Paris, stopped at the bankers before I went to my hotel. The moment 
the letter was put into my hands, the black border on the envelope told 
me the worst. He was-dead. 

There was bat one consolation—he had died calmly, almost happily, 
without once referring to those fatal chances which had wrought the fal- 
filment of the ancient prophecy. ‘My beloved pupil,” the old priest 
wrote, seemed to rally a little the first few days after his return, but he 
gained no real strength, and soon suffered a slight relapse of fever. After 
this he sank gradually and gently day by day, and so departed from us 
on the last dread journey. Miss Eimslie (who knows that I am writing 
this) desires me to express her deep and lasting gratitude for all your 
kindness to Alfred. Poor girl! she told me when we brought him back, 
that she had waited for him as his promised wife, and that she would nurse 
him now as a wife should. She never left him. His face was turned to- 
wards her, his hand was clasped in hers when he died. It will console 
you to know that he never mentioned events at Naples, or the ship- 
wreck that followed them, from the day of his return to that of his death.” 

Three days after reading the letter [ was at Wincot; and heard all the 
details of Alfred’s last moments from the priest. I felt a shock which 
it would not be very easy for me to analyse or explain, when I heard 
that he had been buried, at his own desire, in the fatal Abbey vault. The 
priest took me down to see the place—a grim, cold subterranean build- 
ing, with a low roof, supported on heavy Saxon arches. Narrow niches, 
with the ends only of coffins visible within them, ran down each side of 
the vault. The nails and silver ornaments flashed here and there as my 
companion moved past them witha lamp in his hand. At the lower end 
of the place he stopped, pointed to a niche, and said :—“ He lies there, 
betweeu bis father and mother.” I looked a little further on, and saw what 
appeared at first like along dark tunnel. “ That is only an empty niche,”’ 
said the priest, following me. “If the body of Mr. Stephen Monkton 
had been brought to Wincot, his coffin would have been placed there.” 

A chill came over me, and a sense of dread, which 1 am ashamed of 
having felt now, but which I could not combat then. The blessed light 
of day was pouring down gaily at the other end of the vault through the 
open door. I turned my back on the empty niche, and hurried into the 
suulight and the fresh air. ; 

As I walked across the grass glade leading down to the vault, I heard 
the rustle of a woman’s dress behind me, and, turning round, saw a young 
lady advancing, clad indeep mourning. Her sweet sad face, her manner 
as she held out her hand, told me who it was in an instant. 

“T heard that you were here,” she said, “ and I wished”—her voice 
faltered a little. My heart ached as I saw how her lip trembled, but before 
could say anything, she recovered herself, and went on :—‘I wished to 
take your band, and thank you for your brotherly kindness to Alfred ; 
and I wanted to tell you that I am sure in all you did you acted tenderly 
and considerately for the best. Perhaps you may be soon going away 
from home again, and we may no meet any more. I shall never, never 
forget that you were kind to him when he wanted a friend, and that you 
have the greatest claim of any one on earth to be gratefully remembered 
in my thoughts as long as I live.” ‘ ; 

The inexpressible tenderness of her voice, trembling little all the 
while she spoke, the pale beauty of her face, the artless candour in her 
sad, quiet eyes, so affected me that I could not trust myself to answer her 
at first, eqcept by gestare. Before I recovered my voice, she had given 
me her hand once more and had left me. ‘ 

I never saw her again. The chances and changes of life have kept us 
apart ; but I often hear of her, and I know that, faithful to the memory 
ot the dead, she is Ada Elmslie still for Alfred Monkton’s sake. 

-— -—~—S " 

Activity or Birps.—* The activity of birds when they have young is 
most eurprisiag. Dr. Macgillivray records the observations made by a 
friend on a pair of blue titmice when rearing their young. The parent 
birds began their labour of love at half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
and did not leave off till eight o’clock P.M., after being almost incessant- 
ly engaged for nearly seventeen hours. Mr. Weir counted their various 
retaros to the nest, and found them to be 475. Up to four o’clock, as a 
breakfast, they were fed twelve times ; between five and six, forty times, 
flying to and from a plantation more than 150 yards from their nest ; be- 


tween nine and ten o’clock, they fed them forty-six times, and they coa- ? 
| tinued at their work till the time specified, sometimes bringing in a sin- 


le large caterpillar, and at other times two or three small ones. The 
pumber of destructive insects removed by birds when feeding their young 
must be astonishing, if they are in any degree as active as the two blue 
titmice so patiently observed by Mr. Weir on the 4th of July, 1837, 
Great as the number of returns to the nest seems to be, it certainly does 
not exceed that of the common window swallow.”—Adam White's Popu- 
lar History of Birds, 
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tract any possessions held by her in Central Amer- 
ica at the date of its conclusion. ‘ 

This reply substitutes a partial issue, in the 
place of the general one presented by the United 
States. The British Government passes over the 
Tnited States pro- question of the rights of Great Britain, -_ 
pho Constitution of the United States pro-| gupposed, in Central America, and assumes tha 
_ at Congress shall assemble sanpally en} she had such rights at the date of the treaty, and 
"i of December, and it has been that those rights comprehended tlie pas ee 
dent to make no communication | of the Mosquito Indians, the extended jurisdiction 
te and House of! and limits of the Balize, and the colony of the Bay 
heir readiness to! Islands, and thereupon proceeds by implication to 


—— 

RESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 
lone Citizens of the Senate and of the House of Rep 
peomatives: 


| 
| 





t 
ide ost Monday 
nal for the Presi dng ats 
‘ haracter to the 5en 
tat = until advised of t' 


a publi 


sentative . ; | ; ipulati P the treaty be 
epr mae ave deferred to this usage until the|infer, that, if the stipulations of the treaty 

pevive it. pL pad of the session, but my con- | nerely future in effect, Great Brit.ig may still 
ose of the will not permit me longer to post-' continue to hold the contested portions of Central 


ictions of duty 
he discharge © 
tution upon t 


njoined by| America. The United States cannot admit either 


he obligation e . ; - 
My ey to give to the inference of the premises. We steadily deny, 


he President “ y ily 
of the state of the Union, | that, at the date of the treaty, Great Britain had 


one t - 
ne Const 


ne Congress informa consideration such meas-| any possessions there, other than the limited and 
ad recommen pat agen one and expedient.”| pevallar establishment at the Balize, and maintain 
es 


lation that the Repub-! that, ifshe had any, they were surrendered by the 
in a career of pros-| Convention. : rete 

| This Government, recognizing the obligations of 
\the treaty, has of course desired to see it execu- 
| ted in good faith by both parties, and in the dis- 
eussion, therefore, | ~ not looked to rights, which 
we might assert, independently of the treaty, in 
consideration of our geographical 
other circumstances, which create for us relations 
to the Central American States, different from 
those of any Government of Europe. 

The British Government, in its last eommunica- 
tion, although well knowing the views of the Uni- 
ted States, still declares that it sees no reason why 
liatory spirit may not enable the two Gov- 


It is matter 0 congratu 
is sranquilly advancing 
rity and peace. 
fOREIGN RELATIONS—CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Whilst relations of amity continue to exist be- 
een the United States and all foreign powers, 
ith some of them grave questions are epending, 
hich may require the consideration of Co 
Of such questions, the most important is that 
hich has risen out of the negotiations with Great 
britain in reference to Central America. 
By the convention concluded between the two 
 overnments on the 19th of April, 1850, both par- 
es covenanted, that ** neither will ever oceu-| pee 
y, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise 


| 
















ny dominion over Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, pot pasar " A prog | ve nenene to a satisfactory | 
t of Central America.” adjustment o subject. ag 
any Assured of the correctness of the construction | 


i I Jni- ; 
undoubted understanding of ¢ _ | of the treaty constantly adhered to by this Gov- | 


: reg or 
“ erg") fea a ¥..J Repu lic of Central |ernment, and resolved to insist on the rights of 
a oe the entire territory of each, would| the United States, yet actuated also by the same 
caper By enjoy complete in ependence ; and | desire, which is avowed by the British Govern- 
f at both contracting parties engaged equally, and prem to remove all causes of me og ay 
»the same extent, forthe present and for the standing between two Press — ted by - 
ture; that if either then had any claim of right Many ties of interest and kindred, it has ——- 
D Central Ameriea, such claim, and all occupation | to me proper not na ome eng an amicable solution 
r authority under it, were unreservedly relin- of the couwraverey opeless. a ee teehc: Atel 
uished by the stipulations of the convention ; | There is, however, saneee . ppre tic ? of the 
dthat no dominion was thereafter to be exer-| with Great Britain in the actual occupation of the 
aod or assumed in any part of Central America, | disputed territories, and the treaty therefore prac- 
y Great Britain or the United States. tically null, so far as regards our rights, this in- 
“This Government consented to restrictions in re- ternational difficulty cannot long remain undeter- 
ard to a region of country, wherein we had spe-| mined, without involving in serious danger the 
ific and peculiar interests, only upon the convic-, friendly relations, which it is the interest as well 
‘on that the like restrictions were in the same a8 the duty of both countries to cherish and pre- 
onse obligatory on Great Britain. But for this serve. It will afford me sincere gratification if | 
nderstanding of the force and effect of the Con- future efforts shall result in the suctess, antici- | 
ention, it would never have been concluded by us.' pated heretofore with more confidence than the 
So clear was this understanding on the part/ aspect of the case permits me now to entertain. | 
f the United States, that, in correspondence con- RECRUITMENT. 
smporaneous with the ratification of the Conven-| Qne other subject of discussion between the 


It was the 





is prospective only, and did not abandon or con- jnfri 


nging the munici al law and derogatory to our 


sovereignty. Meanwhile, suitable representations | the Convention the question of her ri 
on the subject were addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment. 


Thereupon it became known, by the admission of | 
the British Government itself, that the attempt to| 
draw recruits from this country originated with it, | 
or at least had its approval and sanction; but it| 
also appeared that the public agents engaged in it| 
had “stringent instructions” not to violate the 
municipal law of the United States. 

It is difficult to understand how it should have | 
been supposed that troops could be raised here, by | 
Great Britain, without violation of the municipal | 
law. The unmistakable object of the law was to| 
prevent every such act, which, if performed, must 
be either in violation of the law, or in studied 
evasion of it; and, in either alternative, the act | 
done would be alike injurious to the sovereignty of 
the United States. ' - 

In the meantime, the matter acquired addit ional | 
importance by the recruitments in the United) 
States not being discontinued, and the disclosure | 
of the fact that they were prosecuted upon a@ sy8- 
tematic plan, devised by official authority; that | 
recruiting rendezvous haa been opened in our 
principal cities, and dépéts for the reception of re- | 


| eruits established on our frontier; and the whole/to the subject, with recommendation of such 
sition and of , business conducted under the supervision and by | measures a8 may appear to be required in order, 


the regular coéperation of British officers, civil and 
military,—some in the North American Provinces, 
and some in the United States. The complicity 
of those officers in an undertaking which could | 
only be accomplished by detying our laws, throw- 
ing suspicion over our attitude of neutrality, and 
disregarding our territorial rights, is conclusively 
proved by the evidence elicited on the trial of 
such of their agents as have been apprehended and 
convicted. Some of the officers thus implicated are 
of high official position, and many of them beyond 
our jurisdiction, so that legal proceedings could 
not reach the source of the mischief. 

These considerations, and the fact, that the cause 
of complaint was not a mere casual occurrence, 
but a deliberate design, entered upon with a full 
knowledge of our laws and national policy, and 
conducted by responsible public functionaries, im- 
pelled me to present the case to the British Gov- 
ernment, in order to secure, not only a cessation of 
the wrong, but its reparation. The subject 1s still 
under discussion, the result of which will be com- 
municated to you in due time. 

BRITISH RELATIONS—CONTINUED. 

T repeat the recommendation submitted to the 
last Congress, that provision be made for the ap- 
peluonest of a Commissioner, in connection with 

reat Britain, to survey and establish the boun- 
dary line, which divides the Territory of Washing- 
ton from the contiguous British possessions. By 
reason of the extent and importance of the coun- 
try in dispute, there has been imminent danger of 





ment of the present fiscal year, was $40,583,631, and, 

deduction being made of subsequent payments, the 

whole public debt of the Federal Government re- 
maining at this time is less than $40,000,000, 

The remnant of certain other Government stocks, 

} amounting to $243,000, referred to in my last mes- 


One is, that Denmark does not offer to submit to 
ht to levy 
the Sound Dues. A’ second is, that, fe the Con- 
vention were allowed to take cognizance of that 
particular question, still it would not be competent 
to deal with the great international principle in-| sage as outstanding, has since been paid. 
volved which affects the right in other eases of| Iam fully persuaded that it would be difficult to 
nhvigation and commercial freedom, as well as| devise a system superior to that, by which the 
that of access tothe Baltic. Above all. by the ex- | fiscal business of the Government is now conducted. 
see r ae Notwithstanding the t number of public agents 
press terms of the proposition, it is contemplated, | f collection ana di t; it is believed tha: 
hat the consideration of the Sound Dues shall be S aye “ eved that 
t f er t a the checks and guards provided, including the re- 
commingled with, and made suboriinate to, a; quirement of monthly returns, render it scarcely 
matter wholly extraneous, the balance of power) possible for any considerable fraud on the part of 
among the Governments of Europe. | those agents, or neglect involving hazard of serious 
While, however, rejecting this proposition, and’ public loss, to escape detection. I renew, however, 
insisting on the right of free transit into and from the recommendation, heretofore made by me, of 
the Baltic, I have expressed to Denmark a wil 'the enactment of a law declaring it felony on the 
li eo Dare, h - f the United St: & Wil- part of public officers to insert false entries in their 
ingness, on the part o t e United States, to beoks of record or account, or to make false re- 
share liberally with other Powers in compensating turns, and also requiring them on the termination 
her for any advantages which commerce sh.:ll of their service to deliver to their successors all 
hereafter derive from expenditures made by her ages rosea, and other objects of a public nature 
for the improvement and safety of the naviga- i= their custody. ’ 
tion of the Sound or Belts | Deprived as our public revenue is, in chief 
f b vith deve" Ghatenaate part, from duties on imports, its magnitude affords 
: in whi erewith, sundry Cocumen's gratifying evidence of the prosperity, not only of 
onthe subject, in which my views are more fully our commeree, but of the other great interests upon 
disclosed. Should no satisfactor 


arrangement | which that depends. 
be soon concluded, I shall again call yeur attention | 





I lay before you 


The principle that all moneys not required for the 
current expensés of the Government should remain 
for active employment in the hands of the people, 
and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue 
from all sources exceeds, by many millions of dol- 
lars, the amount needed for a prudent and economi- 
cal administration of public affairs, cannot fail to 

FRANO®. | suggest the propriety ofan early revision and redue- 

I announce with much gratification, that, since | Sem XJ A yh. - Sole ary on ‘meer us. ‘ now 80 

. a urpose of revenue 
the adjournment of the last Congress, the nee. Shone oom jestify the impouiaien ee pS Bi ws 
tion, then existing between this Ate en ports, that, in readjusting the impost tables and 
that of France, respecting the French Consul at gchedules§ whieh unquestionably require essential 
San Francisco, bas been satisfactorily determined, | mod‘fications, a departure from the principles of the 
and that the relations of Gs ive Governments | present tariff is not anticipated. 
ue to be of the most friendly nature. ARMY, 
contin chon y The army, during the past year, bas been actively 
, or ° : engaged in defending the Indian frontier, the state 

A question, also, which has been pending for | of the service permitting but few and small garri- 
several years between the United States and the | sons in our permanent fortifications, The addition- 
Kingdom of Greece, growing out of the seques-|al regiments, authorized at the last session of Con- 


to assert and secure the rights of the United 
States, so far as they are affected by the preten- 
sions of Denmark. 


tration, by public authorities of that country, of gress, have been recruited and organized, and » 
: : A _ | large portion of the troops have already been sent to 
property belonging to the present American Con \the field. All the duties which devolve on the mili- 


sul at Athens, and which had been the subject 
of very earnest discussion heretofore, has recently 
been settled to the satisfaction of the party in-| 
terested and of both Governments. 
SPAIN. 
With Spain, peaceful relations are still main- 


|tary establishment have been satisfactorily 

formed, and the dangers and privations incident to 
the character of the service required of our troops, 
have furnished additional evidence of their oan 
zeal, and capacity to meet any requisition which 
|their country may make upon them. For the de- 








|tained, and some pr 
|curing the redress o 
\this Government. 
jand disa 





Warrior at Havana, but has also paid the sum 
claimed as indemnity for the loss thereby in- 
| flicted on citizens of the United States. 


ss has been made in s0-|the troops, = 


wrongs complained of bythe milit 
Spain has not only disavowed | Secretary of War and the accompanying documents. 
pproved the conduct of the officers who} 
illegally seized and detained the steamer Black | 


operations, the distribution of 
ditional provisions required for 
service, I refer to the report of the 


Experience, gathered from events which 
transpired since m 
served to confism 


have 
last annual message, has but 
e opinion thea expressed of the 


| propriety of making provision, by a retired list, for 
| disabled officers, and for increased compensation to 


the officers retained on the list for active duty. All 


In consequence of a destructive hurricane, which the reasons which existed, when these measures 
collision between the subjects of Great Britain and | visited Cuba in 1844, the supreme authority of that) were recommended on former occasions, continue 


ion, it was distinctly expressed, that the mutual) United States and Great Britain has grown out | the citizens of the United States, including their | island issued a decree, permitting the importation, 


his qualification is to be ascribed to the fact, that,’ her to make, to draw recruits from the United 
Bn virtue of successive treaties with previous sove- | States, 
eigns of the country, Great Britain had obtained} jt is the traditional and settled policy of the 





concession of the right to cut mahagany ordye-' United States to maintain impartial neutrality | to act in the matter will increase the dangers and | Spanish Government refu 


rood s at the Balize, but with positive exclusion of during the wars, which from time to time occur } 
ll domain or sovereignty; and thus it confirms | among the great powers of the world. Perform- 
he natural construction and understood import of ing all the duties of neutrality towards the respec- } 
he treaty as to ali the rest of the region to which tive belligerent States, we may reasonably expect 
he stipulations applied. |them not to interfere with our lawful enjoyment 
It, however, became apparent, at an early day! of its benefits. Notwithstanding the existence of 
pfier entering upon the discharge eB peg such hostilities, our citizens retain the individual | 
unctions, that Great Britain still continued in the! right to continue all their accustomed pursuits, by | 
bxercise or assertion of large authority in all that! jand or by sea, at home or abroad, subject only to | 
art of Central America commonly called the!such restrictions in this relation, as the laws of | 
fosquito coast, and covering the entire length of| war, the usage of nations, or special treaties, may 
he State of Nicaragua, and a part of Costa Rica ;' jmpose; and it is our sovereign right that our ter- 
hat she regarded the Bulize as her absolute do-|ritory and jurisdiction shall not be invaded by 
nain, and was gradually extending its limits at’ either of the belligerent parties, for the transit of 
he expense of the State of Honduras; and that) their armies, the operations of their fleets, the levy 
he had formally colonized a considerable insular | of troops for their service, the fitting out of cruis- 
oup known as the Bay Islands, and belonging,! ers by or against either, or any other act or in- 
frizht, to that State. : |cident of war. And these undeniable rights of 
All these acts or a oye of Great Britain, | neutrality, individual and national, the United 
ing contrary to the rights of the States of Cen-! States will under no circumstances surrender. 
ral America, and to the manifest tenor ef her! Jn pursuance of this policy, the laws of the 
tipulations with the United States, as understood | United States do not forbid their citizens to sell 
y this Government, have been made the subject | to either of the belligerent powers articles, contra- 
f negotiation through the American Minister in | hand of war, or to take munitions of war or soldiers 
London. I transmit herewith the instructions to | on board their private ships for transportation ; and 
im on the subject, and the correspondence be-| although, in so doing, the individual citizen ex- 
ween him and the British Secretary for Foreign | poses 1is property or person to some of the haz- 
\fiairs, by which you will perceive that the two! ards of war, his acts do not involve any breac 
sovernments differ widely and irreconcilably as! of national neutrality, nor of themselves impli- 
9 the construction of the Convention, and its|cate the Government. Thus, during the progress 
fect on their respective relations to Central | of the present war in Europe, our citizens have, 
merica, \ | without national responsibility therefor, sold gun- 
Great Britain so construes the convention, as tO powder and arms to all buyers, regardless of the 
aintain unchanged all her previous pretentions | destination of those articles. Our merchantmen 
ver the Mosquito coast, and in different parts of have been, and still continue to be, largely em- 
entral America. ‘These pretensions, as to the | ployed by Great Britain and by Faance, in trans- 
ao uito coast, are founded on the assumption of porting troops, provisions, and munitions of war to 
political relation between Great Britain and the | the principal seat of military operations, and in 
pout of a tribe of Indians on that coast, enter-| bringing home their sick and wounded soldiers ; 
ee, at a time when the whole country was a/but such use of our mercantile marine is not in- 
— possession of Spain. It cannot be success-|terdicted either by the international, or by our 
ully controverted, that, by the public law of| municipal law, and therefore docs not compromit 
-urope and America, no possible act of such Indi-| our neutral relations with Russia. 
ns or their predecessors could confer on Great; But our municipal law, in accordance with 
ritain any political rights the law of nations, peremptorily forbids, not 
Great Britain does not allege the assent of Spain | oply foreigners, but our own citizens, to fit 
4 7 origin of her claims on the Mosquito coast out, within the limits of the United’ States, 
~ rane retina 3 15 Bs ae se ge ne 6 wll a vessel to commit hostilities against any 
peomanen mnenneedias saliees nes ie en-| State with which the United states are at peace, 
oe tahts of trate 3 gn © full and sover-)or to increase the force of any foreign armed ves- 
ign rights of Spain in the most unequivocal terms. | sel intended for such hostilities against a friendly 
Yet these pretensions, so without solid foundation | State. " 
7 beginning; bar thus repeatedly abjured, were,| Whatever concern may have been felt by either 
* = period, revived by Great Britain|of the belligerent powers lest private armed 
es a AY ore American States, the legitimate | cruisers, or other vessels, in the service of one, 
. that regio ay + rn my teem of Spain| might be fitted out in the ports of this country to 
Mined pant -e- y — — applied only to a/depredate on the property of the other, all such 
yt ov eee icaragua, afterwards fears have proved to be utterly groundless. Our 
we ed, oe and —_ to a | citizens pe ys A Pe -ogae from any such act 
Rica; an ey are |or purpose h, c 
ow reasserted to this extoat A tal te purp yY gi th, and by respect for the 
~ engagements to the United States. 
On t e eastern coast of Nicaragua and Costa 
ica, the interference of Great Britain though ex- 
. . ’ 
at one time in the form o 












































































































































































































































































































































Ww. 

While the laws of the Union are thus peremp- 
tory in their prohibition of the equipment or ar- 
mament of belligerent cruisers in our porta, the 






























f military occupation provide not less absolutely tha t no erson shall, 
the port of San Juan del Norte. then the ith i y j i i i 
p Py Ww th territory or u J 
eaceful possessio f th 7 1thin e Tri risdiction +?) the United 


States, enlist or enter himself, or hire or retain 
another person to enlist or enter himself, or to go be- 
yond the limits or jurisdiction of the United States 
with intent to be enlisted or entered, in the service 
of any foreign State, either as a soldier, or as a 
marine or seaman on board of any vessel-of-war, 
letter of marque, or privateer. And these enact- 
ments are also in strict conformity with the law of 
nations, which declares, that no State has the 
right to raise troops for land or sea service in 
another State without its consent, and that 
whether forbidden by the municipal law or not, 
the very attempt to do it, without such consent, is 
an attack on the national sovereignty. 

Such being the public rights and the municipal 
law of the United States, no solicitude on the sub- 
ject was entertained by this Government, when, a 
year since, the British Parliament passed an act to 
provide for the enlistment of foreigners in the 
military service of Great Britain. Nothing on the 
face of the act, or in its public history, indicated 
that the British Government proposed to attempt 
recruitment in the United States; nor did it ever 
give intimation of such intention to this Govern- 
ment. It was matter of surprise, therefore, to 
find, subsequently, that the engagement of persons 
within the United States to proceed to Halifax, in 
the British Province of Nova Scotia, and there en- 
list in the service of Great Britain, was going on 
extensively, with little or no disguise. Sraikare 
legal steps were immediately taken to arrest and 
punish parties concerned, and so put an end to acts 








fthe Central American States, is now 
y her as the rightful exercise “Of a lamellae 
ver the Mosquito tribe of Indians. 
But the establishment at the Balize, now reach- 
hg far beyond its treaty limits into the State of 
Honduras, and that of the Bay Islands, appertain- 
hg of right to the same State, are as distinc Colo- 
* Governments as those of Jamaica or anada 
. A magyar contrary to the very letter as well 
< ® spirit of the Convention with the United 
: 8, a8 it was at the time of ratification, and 
w 1s, understood by this Government. ’ 
@ interpretation which the British Govern- 
os thus in assertion and act, persists i» as- 
ribing to the Convention, entirely changes its 
paracter. While it holds us to all our obliga- 
_ oe My measure releases Great Britain from 
~ whic 4 nititated the consideration of this 
Seon or entering into the Convention. It 
‘possibie, In my indgment, for the United 
ulesce In such a construction of the 


tates to ac 
two Governments to 


spective relations of the 
e ne America. 

9 a renewed call by this 
preat Britain, to abide by, cok ene effect. 
e ‘tipulations of the Convention, according to 
. = vious a, by withdrawing from the 
al = or colonization of portions of the Cen- 
: Tirican States of Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
1;.; ca the British Government has - 


: t 1 
Dlied, afirming that the operation of the ro 




























































































































































































































































itherto to induce on both sides forbearance to as- 


| when about half the period only had elapsed, to the 


sert by force what each claims as aright. Continu-| injury of citizens of the United States, who had! 
ance of delay on the part of the two Governments | proceeded to act on the faith of that decree. The | of cadet, qualifies them, to a considerable extent, 


difficulties of the controversy. 

Misunderstanding exists as to the exteut, char- 
acter and value of the possessory rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the property of the 
Puzget’s Sound Agricultural Company, reserved in 
our treaty with Great Britain relative to the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon. I have reason to believe that a 
cession gf the rights of both Companies to the 
United States, which would be the readiest means 
of terminating all questions, can be obtained on 
reasonable terms; and, with a view to this end, [. 
present the subject to the attention of Congress. 
The colony of Newfoundland, having enacted 
the laws required by the treaty of the 5th of June, 
1854, is now placed on the same footing, in respect 
to po hoe A intercourse with the United States, 
as the other British North American Provinces. 
The commission, which that treaty contem- 
plated, for determining the rights of fishery in 
rivers and mouths of rivers on the coasts of the 
United States and the British North American 
Provinces, has been organized and has commenced 
its labors—to complete which there is needed fur- 
ther appropriations for the service of another season. 

SOUND DUES. 

In pursuance of the authority conferred by a 
resolution of the Senate of the United States, 
passed on the 3d day of March last, notice was 
given to Denmark, on the 14th day of April, o 
the intention of this Government to avail itself of 
the stipulation of the subsisting convention of 
friendship, commerce and navigation between that 
Kingdom and the United States, whereby either 
party might, afrer ten years, terminate the same 
at the expiration of one year from the date of 
notice for that purpose. 

The considerations, which led me to call the at- 
tention of Congress to that Convention, and in- 
duced the Senate to adopt the resolution referred 
to, still continue ina full force. The Convention 
contains an article, which, although it does not di- 
rectly engage the United States to submit to the 
imposition of tolls on the vessels and car, 
Americans passing into or from the Baltic Sea, 
during the continuance of the treaty, yet may, by 
possibility, be construed as implying such submis- 
sion. The exactionof those tolls not being justi- 
fied by any principle of international law, it be- 
came the right and the duty of the United States 


gagement on the subject, so as to be perfectly free 
to act in the premises in such way as their public 
interests and honor shall demand. 


a close sea, and the navigation of it as a privile 


have occasion to use it. 


natural channels of navigation. The 


the Mediterranean. 
payment made b 
though sufferi 

many other nations, returned the explicit answer 
that we preferred war to tribute, and thus opene 


the way to the relief of the commerce of the world 
from an ignominious tax, so long submitted to by 


the more powerful nations of Europe. 
If the manner of payment of t 


ral right, extorted by those, who were at that time 


it, but who no longer possess that power. 
Denmark, while resisting our assertion of the 
freedom of the Baltic Soun 
cated a readiness to make some new arrangement 
on the subject, and has invited the Gevernments 
interested, including the United States, to be rep- 
resented in a Convention to assemble for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering a proposition, 
which she intends to submit, for the capitalization 
of the Sound Dues, and the distribution of the sum 
to be paid as commutation among the Governments, 
according to the respective propositions of their 
maritime commerce to and from the Baltic. I 
have declined in behalf of the United States to ac- 
| cept this invitation, for the most cogeut reasons, 





s of 


to relieve themselves from the implication of en- 


I remain of the opinion that the United States 
ought not to submit to the payment of the Sound 
Dues, not so much because of their amount, which 
is a secondary matter, but because 1t is in effect 
the recognition of the right of Denmark to treat 
one of the great maritime highways of nations as 


a 
for which tribute may be imposed upon those who 


The Government, on a formar occasion, not un- 
like the present, signalized its determination to 
maintain the freedom of the seas, and of the great 
Barbary 
States had, for a long time, coerced the payment 
of tribute from all nations, whose ships frequented 

To the last demand of such 
them, the United States, al- 
ess by their depredations than 


; Sound Dues 
differ from that of the tribute formerly conceded 
to the Barbary States, still their exaction by Den- 
mark has no better foundation in right. Each was, 
in its origin, nothing but a tax on a common natu- 


able to obstruct the free and secure enjoyment of 


and Belts, has indi- 


parties aggrieved until recently, when it was as- 

sented to, payment being promised to be made so 

soon as the ainount due can be ascertained. 
Satisfaction claimed fur the arrest and search of 


attention of the Spanish Government. 


prevent the recurrence of difficulties in Cuba, will 

render them less frequent, and, whenever they shall | 

occur, facilitate their more speedy settlement. 
MEXIOv. 

The interposition of this Gotcrnment has been 
invoked by many of its citizens, on account of in- 
|juries done to their persons and property, for 
|which the Mexican Republic is responsible. The 








past, has not allowed its Government to give due 
consideration to claims of private reparation, and 





unhappy situation of that councry, for some time 


has appeared to call for and justify some forbear- 
ance in such matters on the part of this Govern- 
ment. But, if the revolutionary movements, 
which have lately occurred in that republic, end in 
the organization of a stable government, urgent 
appeals to its justiee will then be made, and, it 
may be hoped, with success, for the redress of all 
complaints of our citizens. 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 

In regard to the American Republics, 
from their proximity and other considerations, 
have peculiar relations to this Government, while 
it has been my constant aim strictly to observe all 
the obligations of political friendship and of good 
neighborhood, obstacles to this have arisen in some 
of them, from their own insufficient power to check 
lawless irruptions, which in effect throws most of 
the task on the United States. Thus it is that the 
distracted internal condition of the State of 
Nicaragua has made it incumbent on me to appeal 
to the faith of our citizens to abstain from un- 
lawful intervention in its affairs, and to adopt pre- 
ventive measures to the same end, which, on a 
similar occasion, had the best results in reassuring 
the ce of the Mexican States of Sonora and 
Lower California. 





TREATIES. 

Since the last session of Congress a treaty of 
amity, commerce and navigation, and the sur- 
render of fugitive criminals, with the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies ; a treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation with Nicaragua; and a convention 
ef commercial reciprocity with the Hawaiian king- 
dom, have been negotiated. The latter kingdom 
and the State of Nicaragua have also acceded to a 
declaration, recognizing as international rights the 

rinciples contained in the convention between the 
Jnited States and Russia of the 22d of July, 1854. 
These treaties and conventions will be laid before 
the Senate for ratification. 
TREASURY. 

The statements made in my last annual Mes- 
sage, respecting the anticipated receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Treasury, have been substanti- 
ally verified. 

it appears from the Report of the Secre of 
the Treasury, that the receipts during the last 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, from all sources, 
were $65,003,930; and that the public expendi- 
tures for the same period, exclusive of payments 
on account of the public debt, amounted to 
$56,365,393. During the same period, the pay- 
ments made in redemption of the public debt, in- 
cluding interest and premium, amounted to 
$9,840,528. a? a 

The balance in the Treasury at the beginni 
of the present fiseal year, Jul i, 1855, hj he 
931,976 ; the receipts for the first quarter, and the 
estimated receipts for the remaining three-quar- 
ters, amount, together, to $67,918,734 ; thus 
affording in all,.as the available resources of 
the current fiscal year, the sum of $86,856,710. 

If, to theactual expenditures of the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year, be added the proba- 
ble expenditures for the remaining three quarters, 
a8 estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
; sum total will be $71,226,816, thereby leaving an es- 


timated balance in the tr 5 
{in ee Bee nk c reasuryon July 1, 1356, of 


In the above estimat 
ent fiscal 





ed expenditures of the pres- 
| bowel are included $3,000,000 to meet the 
last installment of the $10,000,000 provided for in 
' the late treaty with Mexico, and $7'750,000 appro- 
priated on account of the debt due to Texas, which 
two sums make au aggregate amount of $10,750,000, 
and reduce the expenditures, actual or estimated, 
Sevan? objects of the year, to the sum of 


The amount of the public debt, at the commence-! 


sed indemnification to the to perform the duties of ever, 


the steamer E/ Dorado has not yet been accorded, | taining 
but there is reason to believe that it will be, and| The duties of the staff in all its various branches 
that case, with others, continues to be urged on the 
I do not! 
abandon the hope of concluding with Spain some | 
general arrangement, which, if it do not wholly} 





| 


| 
| 





without modification, except so far as circumstances 


ovenants of non-oceupation were not intended to of the attempt, which the exigencies of the war | respective authorities in that quarter. The pros- | for the period of six months, of certain building ma.| have given to some of them additional foroe. 


pply to the British establishment at the Balize. | in which she is engaged with Kussia induced | pect of a speedy arrangement has contributed | terials and provisions, free of duty, but revoked it! 


The recommendations, heretofore made for a par- 
tial reorganization of the Army, are also renewed. 
The thorough elementary education given to those 
officers, who commence their service with the grade 


arm of the service; 


but to give the highest efficiency to artillery re- 


| quires the practice and special study of many years; 


and it is not, therefore, believed to be advisable to 
maintain, in time of peace, a larger force of that arm 
than can be usually employed in the duties apper- 
to the service of siege and field artillery. 


belong to the movements of troops, and the eflficien- 
cy of an army in the field would materially depend 
upon the ability with which those duties are dis- 
charged. Itis not, asin the case of the artillery, a 
speciality, but requires, also, an intimate knowledge 
of the duties of an officer of the line, and it is not 
doubted that, to complete the education of an offi- 
cer for either the line or the general staff, it is de- 
sirable that he shall have servedin beth. With 
this view, it was recommended on a former occasion 
that the duties of the staff should be mainly per- 
formed by details from the line; and, with convic- 
tion of the advantages which would result from 
such a change, it is again presented for the consid- 
eration of Congress. 


WAVY. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy, here- 
with submitted, exhibits in full the naval opera- 
tions of the past year, together with the present 
condition of the service, and it makes suggestions 
be Ri dasa legislation, to which your atcention is in- 

The construction of the six steam frigates, for 


| which appropriations were made by the last Con- 


gress, has proeeeded in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and with such expedition, as to warrant the 
belief that they will be ready for service early in the 
coming Spring. Important as this addition to our 


which naval force is, it still remains inadequate to the con- 
* | tin 


gent exigences of the protection of the extensive 

a coast and vast commercial interests of the 
United States. In view of this fact, and of the ac- 
knowledged wisdom of the policy of a gradual and 
systematic increase of the navy, an appropriation 
is recommended for the vonstruction of six steam 
sloops-oi- war. 

In regard to the steps taken in execution of the 
act of Congress to promote the efficiency of the 
navy, it is unnecessary for me to say more than to 
express entire concurrence in the observations on 
that subject presented by the Secretary in his Re- 


port, 
POST-OFFICR. 

It will be perceived, by the report of the Postmas- 
ter General, that the gross expenditure of the De- 
partment for the last fiscal year was $9,968,342, 
and the gross receipts $7,342,186, making an excess 
of expenditure over receipts of $4,626,216; and that 
the cost of mail transportation during that year was 
$674,952 greater than the previous year. Much of 
the heavy expenditures, to which the Treasury is 
thus subjected, is to be ascribed to the large quan- 
tity od yey matter conveyed by the mails, either 
franked, or liable to no postage by law, or to very 
low rates of postage compared with that charged on 
letters; and to the great cost of mail service on 
railroads and by ocean steamers. The suggestions 
of the Postmaster-General on the subject deserve 
the consideration of Congress. 


INTERIOR, 

The report of the ae of the Interior will 
engage your attention, as well for useful s 
tions it contains, as for the interest and importance 
of the subjects to which they refer. 

The ry ed amount of public land sold during 
the last fiscal year, located with military scrip or 
land warrants, taken up under grants for roads, 
and selected as swamp lands by States, is 24,557,409 
acres; of which the portion sold was 15,720,524 
of a 


of the quantity al- 
° -- additional tracts have 
e 

The peculiar relation of the g 1 Gover $ 
to the District of Columbia renders it proper to 
commend to yourfcare not onlyjits material, but also 
its moral interests, including education, more 
cially in those parts of the District outside of 
cities of Washington and Georgetown. 

The Commissioners appointed to revise and oed- 
ify the laws of the District have made such progress 
in the performance of their task, as to insure its 
completion in the time prescribed by the act of 
Congress. 

Information has recently been received, that the 
peace of the settlements in the Terri of Ore- 
gon and Wash is disturbed by hostilities on 
the part of the Indians, with indications of exten- 
sive combinations of a hostile character among the 
tribes in that quarter, the more serious in their pos- 
sible effect by reason of the undetermined foreign 
interests existing in those Territories, to which 
your attention has already been especially invited. 

ficient measures have been taken, which, it is be- 
lieved, will restore quiet, and afford protection to 
our citizens, 

In the Territory of Kansas, there have been acts 
prejudicial to good order, but as yet none have 
occurred under circumstances to gpstity the inter- 

osition of the federal Executive. That could only be 
n case of obstruction to federal law,or of organ re? 
sistance to territorial law,assuming the character of 
insurrection, which, if it should occur, it would be 








my duty promptly to overcome and suppress. I 
cherish the hope, however, that the eaubivense of 
any such untoward event will be prevented by the 
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sound sense of the people of the Territory, who, by 
rgani sessing the right to determine 
ee rene iemaecic instieations, are entitled, while 
deperting themselves p acefully, to the free exer- 
cise of that right, and must be protected in the 
enjoyment of it, without interference on the part 
of the citizens of any of the States. | 

The southern boundary line of this Territory has 
never been surveyed and established. The wagndiy- 
exnetding settlements in that region, and the 
fact that the main route between Independence, in 
the State of Missouri, and New-Mexico, is contigu- 
ous to this line, suggest the probability that em- 
barrassing questions of jurisdiction may conse- 

uently srise. For these and other considerations, 

commend the subject to your early attention. 
CONSTITUTIONAL THRORY OF THB GOVERNMENT. 

I have thus passed im review the general state of 
the Union, including such particular concerns of the 
Federal Government, whether of domestic or ‘or- 
eign relation, as it appeared*to me desirable and 
useful to bring to the special notice of Congress, 
Unlike the great States of Europe and Asia, and 
many of those of America, these United States are | 
wasting their strength neither in foreign war nor 
domestic strife. Whatever of discontent or — 
dissatisfaction exists, is attributable to the r- 
fections of human nature, or is incident to all Gov- 
ernments, however reevy which buman wisdom 
ean devise. Such subjects of political agitation, as 
occupy the public mind, consist, to great extent, 
of ¢ 
aes 
ance, v 
Constitutional fanctions o. duties of the 
Government. To whateverextent these 
exbibita tendency menacing to the stabi 
Constitution, or the integrity of 
, they demand the co 








mpeeene 
ty of the 
fhe Union, and no 

tion of the Exec- 


utive, and require to be presented by him to Con- | 


Before the Thirteen Colonies b a 
tion of independent States, they were associated 
only by community of Transatlantic origin, by geo- 
graphical position, and by the mutual tie of com- 
mon dependence on Great Britain. When that tie 
was stincered, they severally assumed the powcrs 
and rights of absolute self-government. The muni- 
cipal ond social institutions of each, its laws of 
property and of personal relation, even its political 
organization, were such only as each one choose to 
establish, wholly without interference from any 
other. Inthe language of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, each State had “ full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establis 

and to do all other aets and things which 
in dent States may of right da." The several 


fea 
a- 





Colonies differed in climate. in soil, in natural pro- | 
ductions, in religion, in systems of education, in | 


ation, and in the forme of political admimistra- 
tion; and oe continued to er in these respects 
when they voluntarily allied themselves as States 
toc on the war of the revolution. 

The object of that war was to disenthral the United 
Colonies from foreign rule, which had proved to be 
oppressive, and to separate them pee ge from 

@ mother country; the politica! result was the 
foundation of afederal republic of the 
men of the colonies, constituted, as they were, in 
distinct and reciprocally dependent, State govern- 
ments. As for the subject races, whether Indian or 
African, the ve and brave stancones of ae day, 
being engaged in no extravagant scheme ef sucia 
change, left them as they were, and thus preserved 
themselves and their posterity from the anarchy, 
and the ever-recurring civil wars, which have pre- 
vailed in other revolutionized European colonies of 


ca. 

When the confederated States found it conveni- 
ent to modify the conditions of their association, by 
giving to the General Government direct access, in 
some respects, to the people of the States, instead 
of confining it to action on the States as such, ws d 

roccuded to frame the eaieting Constitution, ad- 
Peri steadily to one guiding thought, which was 
to delegate only such power as was necessary and 
proper to the execution of specific purposes, or, in 
other words, to retain as much as possible, consist- 
ently with those purposes, of the independent pow- 
ers of the individual States. For objects of com- 
maon defence and security, they intrusted to the 
General Government certain carefully-defined func- 
tions, leaving all others as the un ted rights 
of the separate independent sov 

of our Govern- 


ereignties. 
Such is the Constitutional the 
ment, the practical observance of which has carried 
us, and us alone, among modern republics, through 


nearly three generations of time, without the cost | 


of one drop of blood shed in civil war. With free- 
dom and concert of action, it has enabled us to con- 
tend successfully on the battle-fieid against foreign 
foes, has elevated the feeble colonies iato poweriul 
States, and has raised our industrial productions, 
and our commerce which transports them, to the 
level o° the richest and the greatest nations of Eu- 
ro And the admirable adaptation of our politi- 
cal institutions to their objects, combining local 
self-government with aggregate strength, has estab- 
lished the neater / of a Government like ours 
to cover a Continent with Confederate States. 

The Congress of the United States is, in effect, 
that con s of sovereignties, which good men in 
the Old World have sought for, but could never at- 
tain, and which imparts to America an exemption 
from the mutable leagues for common action, from 


the wars, the mutual invasions, and vague aspira- 
tions after the balance of power, whieh eonvulse 
from time to time the Governments of Europe. Our 


codperative action rests in the conditions of perma- 
nent confederation prescribed by the Constitution. 
@ur balance of power is in the separate reserved 
rights of the States, and their equ 
in the Senate. That independent sovereignty in 
every one of the States, with its reserved rights of 
local self-government assured to each by their co- 
= power in the Senate, was the fundamental con- 

tion of the Constitution. Without it the Union 
would never have existed. However desirous the 
larger States might be to reorganize the Government 
so as to give to their population its proportionate 
weight in the common counsels, they knew it was 
impossible, unless SS to the smaller 
ones authority to exercise at least a negative influ- 


ence on all the measures of the Government, wheth- | 


er legislative or executive, threugh their equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate. Indeed, the larger States 
themselves could not have failed to perceive, that 
the same ss was equally necessary to them, for 
the security of their own domestic interests against 
the a gate 
a Wo 
nent league on the agreed premises, of exerting 
their common strength for the defence of the whole, 
and of all its parts; but of utterly excluding all 
capability of ae Poy aggression. Each solemnly 
‘bound itself to all the others, neither to undertake, 
nor permit, any encroachment upon, or intermed- 
dling with another's reserved rights, 

Where it was deemed expedient, particular rights 
of the States were expressly guarantied by the Con- 
atitution; but, in all things beside, these rights 
were guarded by the limitation of the —— grant- 
ed, and by express reservation of all powers not 
granted in the compact of union. Thus, the great 
power of taxation was limited to pu of com- 
mon defence and general welfare, excluding objects 

ining to the local legislation of the several 
tes; and those purposes of general welfare and 
common defence were afterwards defined by specific 
enumeration, as being matters only of corelation be- 
tween the States themselves, or between them‘and 
foreign governments, which, because of their com- 
mon and general nature, could not be left to the 
te control of each State. 
the circumstances of local condition, interest 
and ts,in which a portion of the States, con- 
stitu one great section of the Union differed 
from the rest, and from another section, the most 
= tr was the peculiarity of a larger relative 
ored population in the Southern than in the 
Northern States. 

A mfp of this class, held in subjection, ex- 
isted in nearly all the States, but was more numer- 
ous and of more serious concernment in the South 
than in the North, on account of natural differences 
of climate and production ; and it was foreseen that, 
for the same reasons, while this population would 

ih, and, sooneror later, cease to exist, in some 
States, it might increase in others. The peculiar 
character and magnitude of this question of local 
rights, not in material relations on a but still more 
in social ones, caused it to enter into the special 
stipulations of the Constitution. 


force of the general Government. In 


Henee, while the General Government, as well by 


the enumerated powers granted toit, as by those 
not enumerated, and therefore refused to it, was for- 
bidden to touch this matterin the sense of attack 
or offence, it was piabed under the general safeguard 
of the Union, in the sense of defence against either 
in’ on or domestic violence, like all other local in- 
terests of the several States. Each State ressly 
@tipulated, a3 well for itself as for each and all of its 


eration of inevitable evils, or over-zeal in | 

: rovement, or meve imagination of griev- 
but remote connection with pay ot the | 
ederal | 


free white | 


representation | 


, the original States went into this perma- | 


citizens, and every citizen of each State became eol- 
emnly tound by his allegiance to the Constitution, 
that apy person, held to service or labor in one 
State, escaping into another, should not, in conse- 
euence of avy law or regulation thereof, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but should be 
delivered up on claim of the party towbom such ser- 
vice or labor might be due by the laws of his State. 

Thus, and thus only, by the reciprocal guaranty 
of all the rights of every State against interference 
onthe part of another, was the present form of 
Government established by our fathers and trans- 
mitted tous; and by no other means is it possible 
for it to exist. If one State ceases to respect the 
rights of another, and obtrusively intermeddles 
with its local interests,—if a portion of the States 
assume to impose their institutions on the others, 
or refuse to fulfill their obligations to them,—we are 
no longer united friendly States, but distracted, 
hostile ones, with little capacity left of common ad 
vantage, but abundant means of reciprocal injury 
and mischief. 

Practically, it is immaterial whether aggressive 
interference between the States, or deliberate refu- 


| sal on the part of any one of them to comply with 


constitutional obligations, arise from erroneous con- 
viction or blind prejudice, whether it be perpetra- 
ted by direction or indirection. In either case, it 
is full of threat and of danger to the durability of 
the Union. 

| CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF 1 AVERY. 

Pla in the office of Chief Magistrate, as the Ex- 
ecutive Agent of the whole country, bound to take 
care that the 'aws be faithfully executed, and spe. 
cially enjoined by the Constitution to give informa- 
| tion to Congress on the state of the Union, it would 
be palpable neglect of duty on my part to pass over 
a subject like this, which, beyond all things at the 

present time, vitally concerns individual and public 
' security. 
| It has been matter of painful regret to see States, 
| conspicuous for their services in founding this Re- 
| public, and equally sharing its advantages, disre- 
| gard their constitutional obligations to it. Al- 
| though conscious of their inability to heal admitted 
! and palpable sociai evils of their own, and which 

are completely within their jurisdiction, they en- 
| gage in the offensive and hopeless undertaking ot 
' reforming the domestic institutions of other States 
| wholly beyond their control and authority. In the 
| vaim pursuit of ends, by them entirely unattainable, 
| and which they may not legally attempt to com- 
| pass, they erik the very existence of the Constitu- 
| tion, and all the countless benefits which it has con- 
| ferred. While the people of the Southern States 

confine their attention to their own affairs, not 
| presuming officiously to intermeddle with the social 
institutions of the Northern States, too many of the 


| in associations to inflict injury on the former, by 


wrongful acts, which would be cause of war as be- 
| tween foreign powers, and only fail to be such in 
| our system, because perpetrated under cover of the 
Union. 

It is impossible to present this subject as truth 

and the occasion require, without noticing the reit- 
| erated, but groundless, allegation, that the South 
has persistently asserted claims and obtai: ed ad- 

vantages in the practical Administratio: of the 
| general Government, to the prejudice of th North, 
and in which the latter hasacquiesced. Thut is, the 
States, which either promote ortolerate attacks on 
the rights of persons and of property in other 
States, to disguise their own injustice, pretend or 
imagine, and constantly aver, that they, whose con- 
stitutional rights are thus systematically assailed, 
are themselves the aggressors. At the present time, 
this imputed aggression, resting, as it does, only in 
the vague, declamatory charges of political agita- 
tors, resolves itself into misapprehension, or misin- 
terpretation, of the principles and facts of the po- 
litical organization of the new Territories of the 
United States. 

What is the voice of history? When the ordi- 
nance which provided for the government of the 
territery northwest of the River Ohio, and for its 
eventual subdivision into new States, was adopted 
in the Congress of the Confederation, it is not to be 
supposed that the question of future relative power, 
as between the States which retained, and those 
which did not retain, a numerous colored popula- 
tion, escaped notice, or failed to be considered. 
And yet the concession of that vast territory to 
the interests and opinions of the Northern States— 
a territory now the seat of five among the largest 
members of the Union—was, in great measure, the 
| act of the State of Virginia and of the South. 
When Louisi@ya was aequired by the United 
| States, it was an acquisition not less to the North 
| than to the South; for, while it was important to 
| the country at the mouth of the river Mississippi 
| to become the emporium of the country above it, so 
| also it was even more important to the whole Union 
to have that emporium; and, although the new 
province, by reason of its imperfect settlement, was 
mainly regarded as on the Gulf of Mexico, yet, in 
| fact, it extended to the opposite beundaries of the 
| United States, with far greater breadth above than 
below, and was in territory, as in everything else, 
equally at least an accession to the Northern States. 
It is mere delusion and prejudice, therefore, to 
| speak of Louisiana as acquisition in the special in- 
| terest of the South. 

The patriotic and just men who participated in 
that act were influenced by motives far above all 
sectional jeslousies. It was in truth the great 

| event which, by completing for us the possession 
of the valley of the Mississippi, with commercial 
access to the Gulf of Mexico, imparted unity and 
strength to the whole confederation, and attached 
together by indissoluble ties the East and the West, 
as well as the North and the South. 

| As to Florida, that was but the transfer by Spain 
| to the United States of territory on the east side of 
the River Mississippi, in exchange for large territo- 

, which the United States transferred to Spain on 

e west side of that River, as the entire diplomatie 
history of the transaction serves to demonstrate. 
| Moreover, it was an acquisition demanded by the 
' commercial interests and the security of the whole 
| Union. 
| Inthe meantime the people of the United States 
| had grown up toa proper consciousness of their 
strength, and in a brief contest with France, and in 
a second serious war with Great Britain, they had 
shaken off all which remained of undue reverence 
for Europe, and merged from the atmosphere of 
' those transatlantic influences which surrounded 
| the infant Republic, and bad begun to turn their 
attention to the full and systematic development 
of the internal resources of the Union. 

Among the evanescent controversies of that pe- 
tiod, the most conspicuous was the question of reg- 
ulation by Congress of the social condition of the 
future States to be founded in the Territory of 
| Louisiana. 
| The ordinance for the government of the territory 
| northwest of the River Ohio had contained a provi- 
| sion, which prohibited the use of servile labor there- 
| in, subject to the condition of the extradition of fu- 
whe from service duein any other part of the 
| Jnited States, Subsequently to the adoption of the 

constitution, this provision ceased to remain as a 
| law; for its operation as such was absolutely super- 
| seded by the Constitution. But the recollection of 
| the fact excited the zeal of social propagandism in 

Some sections of the confederation; and, when a 

second State, that of Missouri, came to be formed in 

he territory of Louisiana, proposition was made to 

extend to the latter territory the restriction origi- 
| nally applied to the country situated between the 
| rivers Ohio and Mississippi. 

Most questionable as was this proposition in all 
its constitutional relations, nevertheless it received 
the sanction of Congress, with some modifications 
of line, to save the existing rights of the intended 

new States. It was reluctantly acquiesced in by 
| Southern States, as a eacrifice to the cause of peace 
| and of the Union, not only ot the rights stipulated 
by the treaty of Louisiana, but of the principle of 
| equality among the States guaranteed y the Con- 
| Stitution. It was received by the Northern States 
| with angry and resentful condemnation and com- 
oe pe because it did not concede all which the 
| had exactingly demanded. Having passed throug 
| the forms of legislation, it took its place in the 
statute book, standing open to repeal, like any 
other act of doubtful constitutionality, subject to 
| be pronounced nul! and void by the courts of law, 
an age arey | no possible efficacy to control the 
rights of the States, which might thereafter be or- 
| ganized out of any part of the original territory of 

Louisiana. 

In all this, if any aggression there were, 
; novation upon préexisting rights, to which porti 

of the Union are they justly chargeable ? spies 1 

| This controversy passed away with the occasion 
nothing surviving it save the dormant letter of the 
puts | f d, when, by th 
j ut, long afterward, when, by the proposed ac. 
| cession of the Republic of Texas, the United States 
| were to take thoir next step in territorial greatness, 
: a similar contingency occurred, and became the oc- 














any in- 


inhabitants of the latter are permanently organized | 





casion for systematized attempts to intervenein the 
domestic affairs of one section of the Union, in de- 
fiance of their rights aa States, and of the stipula- 
tions of the Constitution. These attempts as- 
sumed a practical direction, in the shape of per- 
severing endeavors, by some of the representatives, 
in both houses of Congress, to deprive the Couthern 
States of the supposed benefit of the provisions of 
the act authorizing the organization of the State of 
Missouri. 

But, the good sense of the people, and the vital 
force of the Constitution, triumphed over sectional 
prejudice, and the political errors of the day, and 
the State of Texas returned to the Union as she 
was, with social institutions which her people had 
chosen for themselves, and with express agreement, 
by the re-annexing act, that she should be sus- 
ceptible of subdivision into a plurality of States. 

Whatever advantage the interests of the South- 
ern States, as such, gained by this, were far inferior 
in results, as they unfolded in the progress of time, 
\ to those which sprang from previous concessions 
made by the South. , ~“ 

To every thoughtful friend of the Union,—to the 
true lovers of their countvy,—to all who longed and 
labored for the full success of this great experiment 
of republican institutions,—it was cause of gratu- 
lation that such an opportunity had occurred to il- 
lustrate our advancing power on this continent, and 
to furnish to the world additional assurance of the 
strength and stability of the Constitution. Who 
would wish to see Florida still a European county ? 
Who would rejoice to hail Texas as a ee star, in- 
stead of one in the galaxy of States? Who does not 
appreciate the incalculable benefits of the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana? And yet narrow views and sec- 
tional purposes would inevitably have excluded 
them all from the Union. 

But another struggle on the same point ensued, 
when our victorious armies returned from Mexico, 
and it devolved on Congress to provide for the 
Territories acquired by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. The great relations of the subject had 
now become distinct and clear to the perception 
of the public mind which appreciated the evils of 
sectional controversy upon the question of the ad- 
mission of new States. In that crisis intense so- 
licitude pervaded the nation. But the patriotic 
impulses of the popular heart, guided by the ad- 
monitory advice of the Father of his Country, rose 
superior to all the difficulties of the incorporation 
of anew Empire into the Union. Inthe connsels 
of Congress there was manifested extreme antago- 
nism of opinion and action between some Repre- 
sentatives, who sought, by the abusive and uncon- 
stitutional employment of the legislative powers of 
the Government, to interfere in the condition of 
the inchoate States, and to impose their own 
social theories upon the latter; and other 
Representatives, who repelled the interposi- 
tion of the General Government in this re- 
og and maintained the self-constituting rights of 
the States. In truth, the thing attempted was, 
in form alone, action of the General Government, 
whilein reality it was the endeavor, by abuse of 
legislative power, to force the ideas of internal’ pol- 
icy, entertained in particular States, upon allied 
independent States. Once more the Constitution 
and the Union triumphed signally. The new Ter- 
ritories were organized without restrictions on the 
disputed point, and were thus left to judg: ‘n that 
particular for themselves; and the sense o. ‘ousti- 
tutional faith proved vigorous enough in Con, +s, 
not only to accomplish this primary object, but 
the incidental and hardly less important one, of » > 
amerding the provisions of the statute for the ex- 
tradition of fugitives from service, as to place that 
public duty under the safeguard of the General Go~ - 
ernment, and thus relieve it from obstacles raie 
up he the legislation of some of the States. 

Vain declamations regarding the provisions of law 
for the extradition of fugitives from service, with 





execution eA riot and murder, continued, for a brief 
time, to agitate certain localities. But the true 
principle, of leaving each State and Territory to 


sense of right and expediency, had acquired fast 
hold of the public judgment, to such a degree, that, 
by common consent, it was observed in the organi- 
zation of the Territory of Washington. 

THE NEBRASKA BILL. 

When, more recently, it became requisite to organ- 
ize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it was 
the natura] and legitimate, if not the inevitable, 
consequence of previous events and legislation, that 
the same great and sound principle, which had al- 
ready been applied to Utah and New-Mexico, should 
be applied to them; that they should stand exempt 
from the restrictions proposed im the act relative to 
the State of Missouri. 

These restrictions were, in the estimation of many 
thoughtful men, null from the beginning, unauthor- 
ized by thy Constitution, contrary to the treaty stip- 
ulations for the cession of Louisiana, and inconsis- 
tent with the equality of the States. 

They had been stripped of all moral authority, by 








through contradictory enactments. They had been 
practically abrogated by the legislation attending 
the organization of Utah, New-Mexico, and Wash- 
ington, Ifany vitality remained in them, it would 
have been taken away, in effect, by the new territo- 
rial acts, in the form originally proposed to the 
Senate at the first session of the last Congress. It 
was manly end ingenuous, as well as patriotic and 
—_ to do this directly and plainly, and thus re- 
jeve the statute-book of an act which might be of 
possible future injury, but of no possible future ben- 
efit; andthe measure of its repeal was the final 
consummation and complete recognition of the 
principle that no portion of the United States shall 
undertake, through assumption of the powers of the 
General Government, to dictate the social institu- 
tions of any other portion. 


were not left in doubt. It was declared, in terms, 
to be * the true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to excludeit therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
the Constitution of the United States." 

The measure could not be withstood upon its 
Merits alone. It was attacked with violence, on the 
false or delusive pretext, thatit constituted a breach 
of faith. Never was objection more utterly desti- 
tute of substantial justification. ‘When, before, 
was it imagined by sensible men, that a regulative 
| or declarative statute, whether enacted ten or forty 

years ago, is irrepealable,—that an act of Congress 
is above the Constitution? If, indeed, there were 
in the facts any cause te impute bad faith, it would 
attach to those only, who have never ceased, from 
the time of the enactment of the restrictive pro- 
vision to the present day, to denounce and to con- 
demn it; who have constantly refused to complete 
it by needful supplementary legislation ; who have 
spared no exertion to deprive it of moral force; who 
have themselves, again and again, attempted its re- 
peal by the enactment of incompatible provisions ; 
and who, by the inevitable reactionary effect of their 
own violence on the subject, awakened the country 
to ee ey of the true constitutional principle, 
of leaving the matter involved to the discretion of 
the respective existing or incipient States. 

It is not pretended that this principle, or any 
other, precludes the possibility of evils in practice, 
disturbed, as political action is liable to be, by hu- 
man passions. No form of government is exempt 
from inconveniences; but in this case they are the 
result of the abuse, and not of the legitimate exer- 
cise, of the powers reserved or conferred in the or- 
ganization of a Territory. They are not to be 
charged to the great principle of popular sover- 
eignty—on the contrary, they disappear before the 
intelligence and patriotism of the people, exerting 
through the ballot-box their peacefal and silent 
but irresistible power. 

If the friends of the Constitution are to have 
another struggle, its enemies could not present a 
more acceptable issue than that of a State, whose 
Constitution clearly embraces ‘*a republican form 
of government," being excluded from the Union, be- 
cause its domestic institutions may not in all re- 
spects comport with the ideas of what is wise and 
expedient entertained in some other State. Fresh 
from groundless imputations of breach of faith 
against others, men will commence the agitation of 
this new question, with indubitable violation of an 
express compact between the independent sovereign 
powers of the United States and of the republic of 
Texas, as well as of the older and equally solemn 
compacts which assure the equality of all the States. 

POSSIBILITY OF DISSOLUTION, 

But, deplorable as would be sueh a violation of 
compact in itself, and in allits direct consequences, 
that is the very least of the evilsinvolved. When 
sectional agitators shall have succeeded in forcing 
on this issue, can their pretensions fail to be met 
by counter pretensions? Will not different States 
be compelled respectively to meet extremes with 
extremes? Aad, ifeither extreme carry its point, 





what is that so far forth but dissolution of the ; 


so | 


occasional episodes of frantic effort to obstruct their | 


regulate its own laws of labor according to ita own | 


persistent efforts to procure their tndirect repeal 


The scope and effect of the language of repeal | 


Union? Ifa new State, formed from the territory 
of the United States, be absolutely excluded from 
admission therein, that fact of itself constitutes 
the disruption of union between it andthe other 
States. But the  peory of dissolution could not 
stop there. Would not asectional decision, pro- 
ducing such result by a majority of votes, either 
Northern or Southern, of necessity drive out the 
oppressed and aggrieved minority, and place in 
presence of each other two irreconcilably hostile 
confederations ? 

It is necessary to speak thus plainly of projects, 
the offspring of that sectional agitation now pre- 
vailing in some of the States, which are as impracti- 
cable as they are unconstitutional, and which, if 
persevered in, must and willend calamitously. It 
is either disunion and civil war, or it is mere angry, 
idle, aimless disturbance of public peace and tran- 
quillity. Disunion tor what? If the passionate 
rage of fanaticism and partisan spirit did not force 
the fact upon our attention, it would be difficult to 
believe, that any considerable portion of the people 
of this enlightened country could have so surrend- 
ered themselves to a fanatical devotion to the sup- 

osed interests of the relatively few Africans in the 

Inited States, as totally to abandon and disiegard 
the interests of the twenty-five millions of Ameri- 
cans,—to trample under foot the injunctions of 
moral and constitutional obligation,—and to engage 
in plans of vindictive hostility against those who 
are associated with them in the enjoyment of the 
common heritage of our national institutions. 

STRENGTH OF THB UNION. 

Nor is it hostility against their fellow-citizens of 
one section of the Unionalone. The interests, the 
honor, the duty, the peace, and the prosperity of the 
peeple of all sections are equally involved and im- 
periled in this question. And are patriotic men in 
any part of the Union prepared, on such an issue, 
thus madly to invite all the consequences of the for- 
feiture of their Constitutional engagements? Itis 
impossible. The storm of phrensy and faction must 
inevitably dash itself in vain against the unshaken 
rock of the Constitution. I shall never doubtit. I 
know that the Union is stronger a thousand times 
than all the wild and chimerical schemes of social 
change, which ars generated, one after another, in 

the unstable minds of visionary sophists and inter- 
| ested agitators. I a confidently on the patriot- 

ism of the people, on the dignity and self-respect of 
| the States, on the wisdom of Congress, and above 
| all, on the continued gracious favor of Almighty 

God, to maintain, against all enemies, whether at 
home or abroad, the sanctity of the Constitution 
and the integrity of the Union. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

WaASsuINGTON, Dec, 81, 1855 


Che Mar, 

Tue Fatt or Kars.—We pledge ourselves 
as to the authenticity of the intelligence re- 
specting the capitulatic: of Kars. We were 
perfectly correct in ste’ ag that General Kmety, 
| the commander of F .s#, had, with another offi- 

cer, effected bis «ccape through the Russian 
| outposts to Erzeroum, and that thence intelli- 
| gence bas been received from bim. Gen, Kmety 
| states that before be left Gen. Williams had des- 
patched a flag of truce to Gen. Mouravieff of- 
fering terms of capitulation. That Kars is in 
| possession of the Russians there can be no doubt. 
Tiat the brave Williams and his noble comrades 








‘| are prisoners there is every reagon to fear. If 


terms of capitulation coufd not be agreed upon 

| Gen, Williams’ only alternative was to attempt 
| to cut his way through the Russian force, and 
| risk the extermination of bis troops, Beaten 
| by disease and famine, their food and ammuni- 
tion exhausted, and relief hopeless, the men 
who have made the name of Kars illustrious 
could by no buman means longer defend the 
place for which they have sacrificed so much. 
With this deplorable catastrophe we fear the 
campaign in Asia will close for the winter.— 
Morning Post, Dec. 15. 

More Ficutin@ my tur Crimea. — The fol- 
lowing despatch respecting an affair at Baga- 
Orkousta-Skrada is as received by the French 
Minister of War from General Pellissier :— 

‘Sebastopol, Dec. 8.—Between 2000 and 3000 
infantry and 400 and 500 cavalry have attack- 
ed Baga-Orkousta-Skrada. After an hour’s 
sharp firing the enemy beat a retreat, leaving 
in our bands about 30 prisoners, of whom two 
are officers, besides killed and wounded, the 
number of whom is unknown at present. Our 
loss is insignificant.” 

Baga-Orkousta-Skrada are three villages sit- 
uated at the eastern extremity of the valley of 
Baidar, and to the extreme right of the French 
position as well as that of the allied army. 
Our allies are posted very strongly here, and 
ibeir reserves are close at hand. The attack 
was probably made in order to judge of the 
state of preparation in the allied camp. 





Carture oF A Russian JsLanp.— Letiers 
from Okasaki, in the island of Japan, dated the 
19th September last, state that two French fri- 
gates, belonging to the naval expedition sent 
io the coast of Kamechatka, took possession, on 
the Srd of that month, in the name of the Allied 
Powers, of the island of Urup, the centre of the 
Russian trade in the Kuriles archipelago, and 
captured there a Russian cutter laden with a 
rich cargo of furs. The Russian name of the 
island has been changed to that of Alliance. 
The French frigate Sebylle, of 50 guns, was al- 
lowed to enter Okasaki without any opposition, 

nd was received in the most hospitable man- 
| ner by the local authorities. A Japanese tem- 

ple was placed at the disposal of the French 
captain for the accommodation of bis sick ; and 
two of the seamen having died were interred 
with all the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
in presence of a prying but evidently well-dis- 
posed multitude. Some of the chiefs daily vis- 
ited the Sibyd/e, and readily accepted invita- 
tions to breakfast or dine at the table of her cap- 
tain, M. de Maisonneuve. 





Russian Navat Losses Durine THE War.— 
The Paris Moniteur publishes a document 
which possesses great interest at the present mo- 
ment. This document, which bas not been be- 
fore published, but tbe authenticity of which 
appears to be established, is the official list 


year 1852 to 1853, of all the vessels of war which 
at that period composed the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea. The documents which have appear- 
ed in Europe since the commencement of the 
war do not make the strength e/ that fleet more 
than from 44 to 60 vessels. .According to the 
document of the Moniteur, it consisted, at the 
moment when hostilities commenced, of a series 
of 187 numbers, of which only 127 were filled 
up, and the remaining 60 were to be completed 
by those on the stocks and under repair. It is 
true, that in order to make up the number of 
127, several had been put down which were 
very old, but it is certain that all were armed, 
and fit for the several services for which they 
were required. These 127 vessels included 16 
line of battle ships, 7 frigates, 5 corvettes, 12 
brigs, 6 war steamers, &c. This fleet is now 
completely destroyed or dispersed. Out of the 
16 line-of-battle ships, 15 have been sunk by 
the Russians themselves at Sebastopol. The 
last of them, the Maria, was a few days before 





orawn up by the Russian Admiralty for the- 


<a 


the aseault set fire to and burned by thy , 
from the allied batteries. Five sailing frit 
three corvettes, seven brigs, eleven «1... 
among them the Viadimir, which play, my 
tinguisbed part in the defence of the p at 
Bessarabia and the Gromonossetz, whi,” 
veyed Prince Menschikoff to Constant;,,..” 
the North Star, and the Peter the Grea,” 
were used as Imperial yachts, as well ax... 
ber of transports, &., making together ., 
sixty vessels, also perished at Sebastopc!, ¢ 
which had taken refuge in the creek. 

north side of the harbour are conde; 

certain destruction. The remainder of 1, 9 
composed principally of steamers an) \,. 
transports, bave been destroyed in the om, 
Azoff, or were sunk by the Russians , th 
mouth of the Don and ia the Putrid Seq. s. 
vessels which were employed on the Dyin, 
were able to take refuge at Kherson or at Ni 
laieff, where they remain blocked up bey. 
naval squadron at Kioburn. To sum wp y, 
number of vessels which have been entir: ly ‘. 
troyed may be estimated at 100, and they al 
sist of the largest and most important ¢ 
Russian Black Sea fleet. Russia has, bei, 
lost an excellent and numerous naval art)!» 
which had been landed for the defence ,/, 
town. To the destruction ofall this nay, 
teriel most be added a loss still more wy, 
for the enemy—that of their best crew: aj 
their picked naval gunners, who were };)), 
during the siege. ' 

A Smart Russtan Apminat —Admira| Py 
latine, who had just returned from the Pup 
Seas, had received a high decoration jj 
large pension for the success of his missiyy 
the Emperor of Japan, and the skill witli 
he eluded the British aud French cruisers. y 
had captured none of his veeeels. 1) apo 
that he was on board the Danish merc} aat {yj 
lately teized by the allies, but contrived ty, 
cape in a boat hastily constructed under} 
own directions. In this, it is alleged, bey 
subsequently, during darkuess, in close contyg 
with her Majesty’s chip liners and other cruiy 
a light having actually been shown on one 
casion to warn him of his proximity. Bei 
sufficiently near to hear the word oi commy 
given on board, he had his papers ballast 
ready to be sunk, but ultimately euccveded 
escaping, although several skots were fired aly 
bim.—London Times, Dec. 14. 

FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, bas it j:sj 
agreed to bring in a Bill for the reform of 
Scottish Universities next session of Pariiamen 
provided that the various parties more inn 
diately interested sball agree on the beads of 
feasible and practical measure. St. George 
Hall, Liverpool, is to be adorned with stained 
glass. The chlef picture is to be a represent 
tion of Richmond’s Coronation on Bosvworl 
Field.——Mr. Curtis, the British Consul! at (Co 
ogne, og sentenced to imprisonment by tt 
Pruseian Courts for an offence in connecti 
with the enlistment of Germans for the Britis 
German Legion, bas been pardoned by i 
King of Prussia.——Lieutenant Hill, Goveng 
of the House of Detention, who had been m 
pended for violating the rules of the prison 
favour of Strahan, Paul, and Bates, has beg 
reprimanded ; which, with the loss of his sl 
ty for six weeks, (£50) it was thonght wu 
meet the justice of the case ——It is said ih 
the a hitherto experienced with i 
compase in iron ships has been removed by 
discovery of Mr. J. M. Hyde, of the Cur) 
land Ironworks, Bristol, who contrives th 
the compass shall be placed in & neutral p 
tion, where the magnetism of the iron int 
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ject is on foot, for converting the site of Smiti 
field Market into a dead-meat market, to} 
connected by a railway with the abattovs | 
Copenhagan Fields.——The buildings of ah 

formatory on an extensive scale, and intenie 
as ® model institution ae well as for local b4 
nefit, have just been commenced at Old Mil 
about two miles from the city of Aberdeea.— 

An interesting discovery has been mate i 
France with regard to engrafting fruit-trees 
Instead of making use of a graft, a slip is take 
from an Apple-tree, for example, and plant 

in a potatoe, so that a couple of inches of th 
slip remain visible. It soon takes root, deve 
opes, and finally becomes a handsome tre 
bearing fine fruit. This method is due toad 
hemian gardener.——The Czar has ordered 

silver medal to be given to all the survivia 
defenders of Sebastopol. They deserve it: 
the heroes of Sinope are similarly decorvel 
——The London Globe, in allusion to the |i! 
appointment of Lord Lucan to the Colon!’ 
of the Eighth Husars, quietly takes back a !at2 
amount of abuse lavished on him, after the ! 
tal cavalry affair of Balaklava.—-—The inbuti 
tants of Indramaya, a district of Java, in td 
short period of eight months, had killed a0 
exhibited to the authorisies 60 tigers, .%) 
wild bogs, 18 alligators, 2,000 equirrels, 1 
bats of the largest kiud, 67,000 rats, and 5.4! 
muskrate.——It is believed that another iil! 
bustering expedition bas sailed from San Fr2 
cisco, bent on the conquest of Lower Califor! 
——Gold, in large quanties, is said to hav 
been discovered in Chili——An informal 94 
dress, delivered by Dr. Kane before the \.} 
Geographical society, has stimulated genet’ 
and scientific curiosity on the subject of tne op? 
Polar Sea.——Mr. J. W. Glasse, a succes 
English artist in the line of animal paintit! 
met his death ata private house here, the 0! 
day, very sadly. He was found dead in 
room, with a discharged pistol by his & 
He is said to have been an amateur ia fire ar 
His professional success and happy dome" 
circumstances render it impossible that he col’ 
have committed suicide, unless under sudid 
and decided junacy.——The Kinney and \\ 
ershewspaper organs in Nicaragua are “! 

away at each other. The latter howe!” 
a position to look down contemptuously 02“ 
former.——Commodore Perry’s Treaty wil! Js 


publishing entire the log of one of the offic’ 
of H. M. S. Resolute, abandoned in the Arc" 


don. The log is singularly devoid of inter: 
but the indelicacy of publishing it rematns 


alternate Saturdays; the Cunarders hence ' 
nese sailors who were taken prisoners by 


boats of the U. S. steamship Puwhatan, —_ 
the late engagement with pirates, were trl° 





after part of the ship is balanced.—— A pra 


pan does not work well, in a commercial #2" 
——The N. Y. Hera/d has taken the liberty ° 


Seas, and brought subsequently into New Low 
same.——Collins steamers now sail hence 


from Boston, every Wednesday.—-—Tbree © 


the Supreme Court at Victoria, and found 2°” 
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ty of murder on a charge of killing two men of the crew of the Pow-_ seriously taken in hand. The Presidential m eesages of 1851 and 1852 gave batteries, daring the wiater, is also beyond doubt. With Quixotic font 








hatan’s second launch at the time when Licut. Orlando was blown up.! as no notice to quit. They did not even allude to ourinfraction of aco- | bearance, it seems to be the policy of the Allies to give the'r foe abundant - 


The judge had reserved the seutence (death) on a poiat of law. We wish 


all the pirates had been exterminated in action. We have moral doubts | 


of the right to try them by the laws of civilized countries.——Mr. 


Stoeckl, the Russian Charge, is to be married to Miss Howard.—— | these had ewelled-up to “serious misunderstanding ;” but it is now, for | 
Mr. J. W. McGeough Bond, of the Argory, in the county of, Armagh, Esq., 


is elected M. P. for Armagh, in the room of Ross Stephenson More, Bsq., 
deceased.--—-It is said that Lerd Dundonald has at last obtained a settle- 
ment of his undeniable claims at the hands ef the Mexican Government, 
and that he is to receive a sum of £30,000 down, and an annuity of 
£2,000 a year——A London paper says that the following shows the 
number of officers absent from regiments in the Crimea, and the reasons 
of their absence: On leave on private affairs, 26 ; on Inave to retire, 7 ; 
on leave on account of wounds, 101; on leave on account of ill health, 
216. If this be correct, the absent on “ private affairs” do not figure so 
extensivly as was reported.——It iscurrently reported that in the event 
of an election, Mr. William Entwisle, formerly member for the southern 
division of Lancashire, intends to conffer himself as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of the city of Manchester in Parliament.—--Her wg oy has 
commanded the publication of thesermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Oaird 
of Errol, in Crathie Church, in October last, during her Majesty’s sojourn 
at Balmoral. The sermon is entitled “ The Religion of Common Life.”’~— 
The St. John, N. B., Brunswicker, says: ‘‘ We understand that two ves- 
sels bound frem Liverpool to this port, with liquors on board, are daily 
expected to arrive, and some anxiety is felt respecting the enforcement 
of the law against them should they not get in before the lst‘of January. 
—- Judge Chandler, of Calais, is stated in American papers to bave 
been appointed by President Pierce, United States Commissioner under 
the Fishery Treaty with Great Britain, in place of General Cushman, of 
Bangor, removed. We hope he knows a herring from a haddock, and a 
boat’s stem from the stern, which is more than can be said of bis predeces- 
£0r. 





—_— 


FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short iime the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beaatifn! Line Engraving of which, by Henaiquet Doront may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 866 Broadway, N. Y. 








———a 


Brosnwar THEATRE......................... King Charming. 





NN 58L0’s GARDEN .....:. cc. cece cee cee cee ces secececeses BMC Ravels. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 25cente. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 





BUCKLEY'S SERENADBERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
ONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7TH, anew burlesque, 
Richard the Third; 
‘Or, Shakspeare Mardered in 20 Minutes.’’ 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY, &c., &c. 
Concert commences at 73g o'clock. Tickets 25 cents, 


Sreciat Notics.—On and after Monday, l4th inst., Perham’s 4th Eaterprise Gift Tickets, 
fos the admission of four persons, will be received at our enterta'nments. 





To City Surscrrpers.—Our friends are requested not to pay any money, 
on account of this office, to Mr. W. Wiggins, or to any person not provided 
with written authority to collect. 
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The President's Message. 
According to annual custom, we devote a large space in this day’s 
Albion to the Presidential Message, read to the Congressional Senate 


on Monday last, and to that branch of the Legislature alone. Weary, ; 


it seems, of a month’s delay, during which time the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been ineffectually attempting to organize itself by 
the election of a Speaker, the President has broken through the usual 
routine, and given out to the country and the Upper House the long 
coneocted document. There is in some quarters a cavil at the inno- 
vation, and an enquiry raised in others why this proceeding was 
not adopted earlier-—whby four weeks should have been made the 
exact limit of deference, to the Legislators who will not go to work. On 
the whole, though, the public appears to approve this summary act, al- 
though the squabbling House itself, after a division, refused officially to 
recognise it. The Members were therefore compelled to buy “ an extra,” 
in place of having the words of wisdom addressed to them vivd voce. 

The Message itself was looked-for with some impatience, because it 
was expected to lay down the course that the American Administration 
intends to pursue, in sundry controverted points with Great Britain. 
And in truth these two points—that is to say the Central American and 
the Enlistment questions—are presented at considerable length; and 
every Britishreader has in all probability, through some other channel, 
already possessed himself of the pith of the President’s statements there- 
upon. We do not therefore deem it necessary to sum them up. A few 
comments will suffice. As regards the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, we are 
oaly informed that negotiations have come nearly to a stand-still, inas- 
much as there is a fundamental difference between the two governments 
a3 to the proper interpretation of that agreement. Was it, or was it 
not intended to have merely a prospective effect? Mr. Marcy— 
in the voluminous correspondence between himself and Mr. Buchanan, 
and between the latter and Lord Clarendon, that bas also been 
laid before Congress—asserts that, with the sole exception of cer- 
tain reserved rights at the Balize, it was presumed that Great Britain 
would give up every sort of occupation of Central America. Mr. Clay- 
ton, the Treaty-framer, supports this view on the floor of the Senate. 
Our Foreign Secretary contends that the omission to stipulate for such 
evacuation is proof that it was not purposed that any such cession should 
be made. We iucline to think that if the truth could be ferretted out, it 
would appear that both Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton were so anx- 
ious to dispose of other matters in dispute, which wore a threatening as- 
pect even in 1850, that they mutually slurred over this important item : 
leaving to time and chance the solution of the difficulty. We all re- 
member the shout of congratulation with which the Treaty was hailed ; 
bat, nevertheless, as a State document involving such serious future 
issues, it reflects little credit on the diplomatists above-named, since it 
turns out to be little more than a temporary plaster for an evil, At the 
period of its conclusion, the grand object, ostensible on the face of it, was 
the furtherarce of a project for inter-oceanic communication. But Mr. 
Marcy now says—vide his letter to Mr. Buchanan of the 2ad of July last— 
that the leading motive on the part of the United States was to get rid of 
British influence and interference with the Central American Republics. 
Ia that case there was an arriére pensée on the one side, of which the 
other was ignorant; whilst it was all the more incumbent on Mr, Clay- 

on to see to it, that his latent designs were so explicitly covered by the 
Wording of the Treaty, that their existence could not subsequently be 
sete Was it 20? Quite the contrary. ; Or, was the Presidential in- 
saa — sarees omitied—claimed immediately after the 
naira re a ? We think not. Years passed on. The Canal 
ena shes. 3 Z ad ritieh Government held to what it possessed, but 

das hanat often th letter and spirit of the bond ; and it was only after 
ps Onsiderable time, and many desperate efforts of political busy- 


venant. In 1853, indeed, President Pierce alludes in a few words to 
cembarrassing questions” in respect to Central Amevica. Last year, 


the first time, that our government is thus officially charged with viola- 
| ting or evading a Treaty, which was just as binding immediately it was 
| ratified, us it possibly can be now. We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
| geome of the President’s editorial brethren accuse him of using this snb- 
| ject for electioneering purposes. It may also occur to the world at large, 
| that there is something not very dignified in pressing it at the very 
moment when England is engaged in a costly and desperate war. 

It must not be forgotten either, that the establishment of General 

Walker in Nicaragua, the very recent attempt made by the United 
States authorities to prevent material aid reaching him, and the collate- | 
ral issues springing from it, all tend to complicate the whole affair, and, 
as between citizens of the United States and the Federal government, to 
give it new interest in American eyes. Strange to say, General Walker’s 
name is not once mentioned. All that he has done, all that the United 
States District Attorney bas done, merits no place in the Message. Cen- 
tral America is viewed exclusively from an anti-British point of view. 
The President thinks the case a very serious one. He would donbtless 
have others think so too; bat, jadging from the accounts that come to 
hand, the public is not inclined to agree with him. 
The Foreign Enlistment proceedings are, not unnaturally, dwelt upon 
at considerable length ; but here, as in the other case, the President | 
throws down a bone of contention, without informing his countrymen how 
he means to pick it. Weare glad, however, to read of continueddisc us 
sion, and to feel assured that in the event of Great Britain refusing re- 
paration, and the President handing Mr. Crampton his passport, there wil] 
be no immediate declaration of war. So, also, in respect to the involved 
issues adverted to, it is consolatory to think that the question isan exceed. 
ingly dry one—one on which it is not easy to get up national excitement. | 
If speculators, fillibusters, and the small fry of diplomacy could be kept 
aloof from entanglements, we should be glad to see any part of Central 
America colonieed by men of the Anglo-Saxon race, without particularly 
caring under which flag they settled themeelves. 

The British reader of the Message will observe two or three other topics 
of interest to him, incidentally touched upon, though they do not call for 
comment. We must furthermore content ourselves with commending to 
every one’s notice such brief particulars of the various departments of the 
State as the President embodies in his document. We cannot, however, do 
as much for the long diseertatiéns and arguments on the Constitution, Sla 
very, and kindred subjects. We print them, indeed, but grudgingly, under 
the conviction that they are of a purely local interest, and that they are 
put forward for electioneering objects. General Pierce is understood to 
be a candidate for re-election to his exalted office. Never, we believe, 
was a President of the United States more unpopular; but that does not 
seriously militate against his chances. Detur digniori, ceased to be the 
Republican mctto, as applied to the Presidential Chair, when Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun went to their graves unelected. It is jast a matter of 
counting noses and parcelling-off districts. So at least our American 
contemporaries tell us, and our experience does not contradict theirs. 





| 








The Campaign. 

Just as we went to press, on Friday of last week, came the Liverpool 
budget of the 15th ult. It is now eo stale, that we shall not dwell long 
upon it, even though its contents are more varied than the weekly com- 
pendium has latterly been. 


time for his parpose. 


Home Topics; Prinee Albert; the ‘ Times.” 

The mail that brought intelligence of the offered capitulation of Kars 
was a very barren one, e0 far as home news is concerned. The specula- 
tions as to peace wavered to and fro; the manufacturing workmen in the 
| North still continued on a strike ; the men-of-war from the Baltic were 
| rapidly coming into port for the winter ; the coming session of Parlia- 
ment was diecussed, but without any definite view of the probable move- 
ments of the Opposition, or any close analysis of the real strength of the 
Ministry. Io such a doll season, the journalists are bound to supply some- 
thing more than a chronicle of passing events ; they have to furnish matter 
for town talk, or to magnify actual occurrences into startling proportions. 
For its readiness to dash into outlandish subjects, and to create sensation 


| by unexpected developments, no British newspaper is comparable to the 


London Times. We are more and more convinced that no party can 
call that paper its representative, and that no principles can be identified 
with its advocaey. One might almost suppose that its conductors desired 
to prove ite complete emancipation from any permanent influence, and so 
abandoned ite columns to every caprice of the moment. It may perhaps 
be doubted whether the political power of the Zimes has not been lat- 
terly weakened by its vagaries and gross blunders. Still, it is an oracle 
with many persens, and mostly with the unthinking. 

The latest examples of the wayward tendencies of this falsely-called 
organ of the British Government, or the British people, are to be found 
in three violent and unlooked-for attacks. The first was on Marshal 
Pelissier, whom in its arrogant military criticiem it took to task, for not 
carrying on the operations of the war more vigorously in the Crimea. 
The only effect of this stupid escapade was to create acertain amonnt of 
ill-will in Paris, which will of course re-act on the minds of our brother 
soldiers campaigning side by side with us in the East. The eecond 
fling, equally out of place, was at the whole system of Turkish 
rule and government, which led to the mald-propos inference that, 
in the war carried on ostensibly for the protection of our ally the 
Sultan, the results to him were very unimportant. After this, we pre- 
sume that Piedemont, its Sovereign or its nationality, will in some shape 
come under the lash. It is fortunate that London is not much moved 
by an article in the Times ; not so much indeed as several of the Baro- 
pean capitals, and far less so than this good city of New York. 

It is with sincere regret that we are compelled to notice the third and 
last outbreak of the Thunderer, without characterising it as ill-timed and 
upjast, The Queen’s husband has drawn upon himself severe animad- 
versions, and not without cause. Having no room for lengthened expla- 
nation, we will state the facts in few worde. The Guards, it is well 
known, have long enjoyed certain privileges in the way of promotion, 
that were looked upon with jealous eye by the officers of the Army at 
large, and were disapproved by public opinion. A modification of the 
regulations in use was however recommended by a Royal Commission, 
appointed to revise the military code, and has already taken effect. 
Against its operation the officers of the Guards have now petitioned the 
Queen, and amongst the signers of the petition appears Prince Albert 
as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, and the Duke of Cambridge as 
Colonel of the Scots Fusiliers. The latter is passed over; but to the 
Prince Consort a grave lecture is read, on the impropriety of his inter- 
ference between the Queen and her Ministry. Nor is any argument 
needed to show that the reproof is just. 

Something may.of course be said, as to the Prince’s position In a 





In the first place then, we find ourselves justified in our disbelief of the 
peace rumours that have been recently floating about, but which g a- 
thered particular strength, when journals here were discussing the news 
of the preceding Saturday. We expressed our dissent at the time ; we do 
so yet. All parties may be weary of the war, but it ean scarcely be said 
that any plausible pretext exists for bringing it to an end, and we know 
that botb Russia and the allies are deep in preparations for the campaign 
of 1856, In the meantime, 1855 has closed with a disaster of which we 
should gladly he ve been spared the record. General Williams, the heroic 
leader of the Turkish garrison of Kars, has been starved into an offer of 
capitulation, and we momentarily expect to hear that the Russian Eagle 
is floating over its gallantly defended earthworks. The little that is 
known at the time of our writing may be found under the usual head ; 
but we lock for long discussions hereafter on the real cause of this catas- 
trophe.—Has Kars been abandoned toitsfate? Could not the Allies have 
so re-inforced Omar Pasha, as to enable him to relieve General Williams ? 
Has the coolness or opposition of Schamy! and his mountaineers had any 
influence in bringing about the disaster? With imperfect information, it 
would be pure guess work to speculate on these suggestions; but if no 
serious events occur elsewhere during the winter, bot military and poli- 
tical critics may be set to work to solve the riddle. 

To set against this misfortune—a poor sort of a triumph for the oft- 
beaten Russian arms—we have to record another repulse of the enemy in 
the Crimea, on the 8th ult. The attack was not made on a large scale, 
nor were the resulis numerically of much weight. Still, it is some- 


thing to keep up the prestige of defeat that adheres pertinaciously | 


to Gortschakoff's forces. We look with more curiosity than anxiety 
for details more full than the few lines published elsewhere. In another 
quarter, too, though his Imperial Majesty’s ships have been skilfully ma- 
noeuvred, and have so far avoided capture, the Czar continues to sustain 
mortifications. The principal island of the Kurile group, belonging to Ras- 
sia, and situated midway between the Japanese islands and the southern 
shores of Kamschatka, has been captured by a couple of French frigates. 
The prize may not be worth much, but it is most desirable in every sec- 
tion of the globe, where Russian domination has been established, that 
a portion at least of the incubus should be shaken off. Such trifling 


rather than the progress of the actual war. How the war itself operates 
in the Czar’s home circuit, is just now widely canvassed ; nor is it sur 

prising that the most opposite stories are told regarding it. Le .Vord, 
of Bruszels, would have it that all goes on swimmingly, and that, apart 
from military results, the conflict will prove an immense boon to Russia, 
because it will compel her to foster manufactures and become a self-reli- 
ant nation! If we could but believe the running comments on the misery 
which mach result to France and Eugland, with which Le Word sets off 
this desperate argumeut, it would make our hearts bleed. As it is, we 
are more prone to credit the stories told us of the difficulties experienced 
in raising the new Moscovite levies, of the slowness with which subscriptions 
to the latest loan come forward, and of the contemplated emancipation 
of the serfs—a measure that could not be dreamed of at this time, unless 
under the conviction that some desperate means must be tried for infusiug 
wholesomeness into the popular mind. There is probably a mixture of 
truth and falsehood in the hosts of stories going the round of the press, 
concerning the social, political, and pecuniary coudition of the Empire ; 
but it is beyond onr ability to separate the wheat from the chaff. We 
may be sure of one thing, that the Czar and his family are alive to the 
losses and dangers that threaten them, and that they are summoning all 
their energies to the defence. That the assailable ports both of the Baltic 





bodies to wriggle themselves into notoriety, that the attempt to oust us was 





aad Southern Russia will be prodigiously strengthened by new forts and 


successes affect the future designs of that subtle and aggressive power, | 


regiment of the Geards being paramount to every other consideration, 
when the interests of that regiment are at stake ; but no special plead- 
ing can get over the obvious indelicacy of the act. Besides, forgetting 
that discretion which he so generally displays, Prince Albert seems to us 
to have made his position additionally awakward. What the Gaards lost 
in the matter of privilege, was a gain to the other branches of the ser- 
vice ; and in espousing the cause of the former so directly, the Prinee 
turns his back on other soldiers with whom he is equally associated. He 
is Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade, and was at the head of the 
| Bleventh Hussars! Had they ro claim on his sympathies? With this 
| fact before him, it is hard to say why should he have thrust himself into 
| so invidious a position. We cannot blame the Times for exposing it, 
| nor for reminding the country how narrowly His Royal Highness escaped 
| the odium of the mal-administration of military affairs, which at the 
/ commencement of the war was so distressingly apparent. It will be re- 

membered that rumour assigned to him the chief command of the army, 
| when the great Duke was gathéred to his fathers. With all’ bonour for 

the brilliant achievements of the favored Household troops, anda re- 
| cognition of their attractiveness as the pet resort of the flower of the 
| aristoeracy, we must hope that her Majesty will refuse to grant her 
husband’s petition, and let her War Minister take his course. 

Accounts from Calcutta, to the first week of November, show the San- 
tal rebellion not yet crushed, but the authorities determiaed to take it 
seriously in hand, and crush it by a brisk campaign. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the croakers of evil will have been right in their 
predictions, that, out of this local disturbance, danger to our whole In- 
dian empire would arise.—The rich and populous district of Tanjore, in 
the Madras Presidency, has lapsed to our government, by the death of the 
Rajab, without heirs collateral or adopted. Thu. it is that, whilst we are 
protesting against annexation in one hemisphere, an increase of territory 
, seems to be forced upon us in the other.—A paragraph closes the latest 
| news from India, at which we cannot but smile. It is said that “ Herat, 
| the key of Affghanistan, has fallen into the hands of the Persians.”” Now 
| this precious key regularly falls into some one’s hands, or out of some 
one’s hands, as often as the monthly mail arrives ; it really would be de- 
sirable to let it lie quietly in its owner’s pocket, for a season at least. 
Nevertheless, we do not perceive that the ingenious American writers, who 
have lately represented the British mouth as on the point of gulping 
down the whole Chinese flowery kingdom, have paid due attention to thi® 
very mysterious key., We.commend it to their attention. 


British North America. 

An embittered feeling between Protestant and Roman Catholic ap- 
pears to prevail in some portions of Lower Canada. The evils brought 
about by it are incalculable, and very difficult to deal witb, for they are 
often outside of the law.—Not so, however, with a shocking case of at- 
tempted homicide on a large ecale, the particulars of which are before 
us in Canadian papers—In the middle of October last, at an Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition at Sylvester in Lower Canada, a man named Corrigan was 
barbarously murdered by a gang of Roman Catholics. The leaders were 
known, and the Quebec Police made attempts to arrest them; but the 
affair took a religious turn, and the agsassins were securely sheltered by 
certain men of their own creed. After sundry efforts to bring the parties 
to justice, and some little crimination and recrimination in the news- 
papers, a detachment of H.M. 16th Regiment was sent down recently 
from Quebec, in company with a body of Police, in order that the arrests 
might be enforced, if the accused could be found. But they were not to 
be brought to light; and the two detachments consequently returned to 
Quebec. It was while a portion of these were travelling on the Rich- 











mond Rail-road, near Craig’s Station, that a diabolical attempt was made 
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to throw the cars off the track. Happily, the locomotive and tender were 
alone injured. Two men, in the employ of the Company, were arrested 
on suspicion of planning this fearful crime ; and one of them is said to be 
a brother of one of the fugitives. Furthermore we are not informed : 
but the degree in which religious fanaticism is permitted to mingle with 
the ordinary duties of life is frightfully evidenced by this event. We 
trust that the wretches who attempted the latter wholesale murder will 
be tried for thelr lives, and if convicted, that no spurious mercy will be 
shown them. There are many cases in which a government may be em- 
barrassed : perhaps some in which it must wink at crime. Such is not 
this, and we shall watch it accordingly. 

One of Mr. Labouchere’s early despatches to the Goveroor-Geueral of 
Canada has partially found its way iato print. It seems to be a reply to 
one from hie Excellency, in which he must have described the loyalty 
and good-feeling towards the Queen and the mother country, brought 
uader his personal observation since his migration to Canada West. The 
usual expressions of satisfaction are recorded ; but the document is only 
curious as confuting the absurd rumour that we frequently meet on this 
side of the border, touching discontent, independence, annexation, and 
the like. 

The New Brunswickers are looking with profound interest for the work- 
ing of their new Prebibitory Liquor Law. The solution of the problem con- 
cerns usall. Here, there is no denying the fact, the law is a dead-letter ; 
and yet we hear nothing of its amendment or repeal.— At St. John, N.B., 
observers have come to the conclusion that the Colonial figheries have al- 
ready reaped great benefit from the Reciprocity Act. 





Two Items from San Francisco. 

The Californians never do any thing by halves. The British, French, 
and Sardinian inhabitants of San Francisco, having determined to cele- 
brate the Fall of Sebastopol, got up a splendid banquet in honour of the 
event, which took place on the 26th of November. Preparations bad 
been made on a vast scale. A pavilion was erected, accommodation was 
arranged for four thousand guests, and this immense multitude was sump- 
tuously provided. All promised a brilliant evening, and promised also 
that it should be made apparent to the world, that the San Franciscans 
are not all devoted to Russia. But alas! the fair commencement had a 
hapless termination. If the crowd withinside was great and eager, the 
outsiders were more numerous and less orderly. Whether it was by 
e»ance or contrivance—whether the demon of drink and discord obtained 
the mastery—whether the Muscovitish partisans could not bear such a 
spectacle-—whether one, or all these causes combined brought on the 
catastrophe, we cannot investigate or decide. The short of it is, that 
the mob broke into the pavilion, disturbed the company, rendered it 
impossible to carry out the programme of toasts and speeches, and in 
fact rendered the {éte a failure. Never mind; the gathering of such a 
crowd, under euch cireumstances, was a remarkable event. California is 
not given over to the Czar, notwithstanding its trade with Sitka. 

The long-outstanding “ Dillon” difficulty with France has been settled, 
as all difficulties should be. Mutnal explanations have been followed by 
honourable reparation. On the 30th of November, the French frigate 
Embuscado entered the port ; and on that occasion the Consular flag 
was hoisted by Mr. Dillon, and salated by the fort at the eutrance of the 
harbour, and by an American ehip-of-war in the port. 





Messrs. Walker, French, & Company. 
The District Attorney’s suits against the presumed fillibusters of the 
steamer WVorthern Light, have not made much progress. There has been 
however, in print, an infinity of correspondence and of documents on the 


in Brigands, but thanks to Jovita, we have no longer to fear the attacks of 
Zubillaga, the terrible chief of buccaneers who so long had ravaged it. 
To ask us to tell you how the brave Jcvita arrives at this desirable re 
sult, to say why she prefers Altamiro, a young officer in the Navy, to the 
brother of her companions Amalia, Inez, and Catalina, the young Mexican Don 
Alvar, would be to demand an utter impossibility ; one cannot analyse a ballet 
were it as thrilling as the most sombre of melodramas. Besides, it seems to us 
that in a work of this kind, the only thing we ask is that the dancers shall be 
new and the music agreeable. Conseqnently, we do not hesitate to say that in 
these respects Jovita appears to us to merit almost equal praises with Giselle 
le Diable d Quatre, and other ballets of recent date and well-merited celebrity. 
We were particularly struck by the “ Pas de la Gitana,” which Mlle. Robert 
dances with the aid of a Spanish tambour. The more we see of Mile. Robert, 
the more we are convinced of her talent ; she is as agile as a bird, and as light 
as a snow-flake. She is very well seconded by Paul Brillant and by Mmes. Mar- 
getti, Lina Wendel and Pauline Genet. We wish we could give as high praise 
to the orchestra, but we must confess that we do not think it interprets Theo- 
dore Labarre’s music with the care and spirit which we could desire. Never- 
theless the music of Jovita is charming, and one easily discovers in it the firm, 
bold touch and brilliant colouring of the author of the Révolte au Sérail. We 
remember the pas de trovs as it was performed in London and Paris, with per- 
fect delight ; accompanied by harps, clarionets, and hautboys, the effect is en- 
chanting. It seems as if we still heard the music of the weeping scene, during 
which every instrament of the orchestra sobs like a breaking heart ; also, a sort 
of monkey dance full of brio, and entirely new and charming in effect. Finally 
the “pas des coups de pied” which always provokes a general laugh, and 
must be repeated invariably.—If Theo, Labarre’s music has not, been rendered 
at Niblo’s with European perfection, it has at least not been sufficiently in- 
jnred to prevent our appreciating its beauty and undeniable originality. 

This last word may well serve to introduce our observations on Moreau Gotts- 
chalk’s second piano-forte soireé, which took place on the Friday of last 
week. In spite of the uncertainty of the weather, a crowd still more compact 
than on the first occasion collected at Dodworth's saloon. It was really amusing 
to see with what eagerness the beaux rushed out, even as far as to the Hotel 
St. Denis, seeking chairs or fauteuils which they brought back in triumph to 
their weary and expectant belles. Finally, when all the chairs come-at-able in 
the neighbouring saloons or houses had been seized, there still remained a large 
number of dilettantes who were obliged to resign themselves to a “ standee.” 
Then began a dispute’ for even the smallest corner from which the young pian, 
ist conld be seen. Touched and delighted with this enthusiasm manifested to- 
wards him for the second time, Moreau Gottschalk surpassed himself, and we 
are certain that no one in the room would ever have dreamed that this elect ri- 
fying player had suffered from illness for a week, g0 as scarcely to be able to 
leave his room. The Banjo prodaced its untailing effect, and was encored ; 
but instead of playing it a second time Gottschalk executed his religious medi- 
tation, The Last Hope, a piece full of holy fervour, and indeed a touching 
eulogy redolent of ineffable sweetness. Still we think we prefer to it the 
Marche de Nuit, an entirely new composition, still unpublished. This Marche 
de Nuit is @ perfect little love-poem. It is Spring, they are crowning the 
Queen of May. The gay party have just been dancing with all the ardour of 
innocent youth. We still hear—like an invitation to the}Schottisch—a sort of 
caressing murmur from lips intoxicated with happiness. It is a young girl 
whispering softly with her lover. She tries to persuade him to remain and join 
in the dance ; he on his part would fain lead her far from those who oppose 
their union, and who would defeat their happisess. She at last consents to fly 
with him. We hear the heavy tramp of the soldiers across the country ; then, 
after the slow march of the military, we again distinguish the voices ef the two 
lovers who advance cautiously, holding their breath, and whispering to each 


other, Et les tendres propos et les charmantes choses, 
Que l'on se dit & deux, en Ja saison des roses. 


Certainly we do not know a more poetic and delicious reverie than this March 
de Nuit, and it alone would suffice to place Morean Gottschalk high in the rank 
of piano-poets, if he had not already proclaimed himself by good right and uni 
versal consent a worthy heir of the glory of Chopin. GAMMA, 














subject, some portions being spicy enough. Thus, Col. French, the sot- 
disant Minister from Nicaragua to Washington, has been advised to make 
himself scarce and not tempt the government to procecute him. His di- 
plomatic privileges—which, like ail novices, he strenously claims—have 
been but partially, and by courtesey, granted to him. He is not yet form- 
ally recognised ; and his future is very problematical, while he writes 
trippingly of his legations and his household.—As for the General, whom 
the wheel of Fortune has thrown up so high, rumour fixes upon him a 
project of uniting the Central American Republics under one head— 
whose we need not mention—and announces that he has felt his way to its 
realization, by sending troops into Honduras, to enable the Government 
of that little State to contend with its neighbour, Guatemala. The Bat- 
tle of the Frogs and the Mice would be almost as interesting, were it not 
for the two powers looking on. 


JHusic. 


Alas for the vanity of human expectafions! On the faith of the Director of 
our Academy of Music, on the faith of the Entrdcte, so reliable generally on 
musical matters, we had promised ourselves a real treat for last Saturday : 
that evening we counted on hearing William Tell. But ab! life is a long suc- 
cession of disappointments, and the actual programme of our Italian Opera 
most abundantly proved the truth of this maxim, which unfortunately, is nei- 
ther new nor consoling. Instead of Rossini’s immortal masterpiece, they gave 
us Lucrezia Borgia for the début of Signora Ventaldi, who we are told is a 
true, but inexperienced, contralto. For our own part, we frankly confess that 
we cannot speak of this new aspirant to publie favour with the familiarity of a 
personal acquaintance: which is the fault (we are sorry to confess it, but we 
must be frank) of the weather. The snow fell in such abundance last Satur- 
day night, and beat with such soul-subduing force against our study windows, 
that we were fain to forget the Opera in listening to the symphony of the un- 
chained elements, that grand voice of Nature to which it is impossible for us 
to be deaf or even indifferent. 

And then how could we have enjoyed an Opera which showed itself unfaith- 
fal to our beloved master, Rossini? And still another subject of complaint! 
Not only did it deprive us of William Tell, the harmonious lyric of our choice, 
but also of a delightful and inexhaustible subject of musical chit-chat with our 
readers. Furthermore, if they had presented William Tell, as they promised 
us, we should have enjoyed during the past fortnight, besides the crowning 
work of the ‘‘ Master of masters,” the fruits of the genius of his three most illus- 
trious successors. It would indeed have afforded a delightful subject of study 
to have listened in succession to William Tell, Norma, La Favorita, Lindg 
di Chamouniz, and Ii Tyovatore ; and then to analyse the styles of Bellini 
Donizetti and Verdi, and notice in what each differed from that of the “Swan 
of Pesaro.” Those works alonecould have given us ample material ; ia fact 
they comprise the whole history of Italian music during the last thirty years, 





Without doubt the Director of our Academy has charitably concluded that tho \be commanded by Capt. the Hon, H. Keppel, (Commodore,) Captaia 
subject was above our comprehensioa, and wished to save us the disgrace of a | *eorge Elliot, Captaia Yelvertoa, and Capt. Key.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington, 131, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. S. Dundas, 


fiasco. And yet—behold the enormity of human ingratitude! we cannot 
feel obliged to him in the least ;—we should even find it difficult to forgive him, 
if to make up for our loss and reconcile us to him once more, *\3 had not invited 
us last evening to the icvival of Don Giovanni, another immortal chef d’evre, 
If then we may spare our erudition to-day, we shall do well to aequire some 
bofore this time next week, for Heaven forbid that we should speak lightly of 
Mozart! 

Meantime, our task is an easy one, for it concerns us no longer to describe to 
you one of those works which constitute an era in the History of Art, but only 
to chat a little about Jovita, the new ballet so successfully represented at Niblo’s 
Theatre. 

This ballet of “ Jovita” was composed by Mazillier, for Rosati, the MO8t 
beautiful and eharming dancer who has appeared in London and Paris since the 

days of Cerito. The story of this choregraphic piece contains nothing new, 
certainly. It turns, of course, on the pursuit of one young and pretty girl, by 
three determined suitors. We are transported to Mexico, that country so rich 


Ovauta. 


The indisposition af our correspondeat HAMILTON deprives us of his usval 
contribution ; and we have only been made aware of the fact at too late an 
hour to supply his place. We can, therefore, only recommend our theatrical- 
minded readers to make a personal survey of the various entertainments |a- 
vishly produced for their benefit. So shall they be in fitter train for the future 
lucubrations of our critic. Meanwhile, that the corner may not stand empty, 
and new plays not being over-numerous, kere is an account of one just brought 
out at the Marylebone Theatre, London. 


A new and original play, in five acts, was produced on Tuesday. It is from 
the pen of Mrs. Edward Thomas, and entitled the ‘‘ Merchant’s Daughter of 
Toulon.” The dialogue of the piece is partly in prose and partly in blank verse. 
The heroine is one Hortensia Belamont (Miss Edith Heraud), who, having been 
educated in a convent, is at the Opening of the play described as paying 
her first morning calls in Toulon, and, from her beauty and/talents, exciting 
the envy as well as the admiration of the city belles. 

Two of these, Agnes and Josephine ( Miss Roberts and Miss Ellen Sabine.) 
are particularly affectefl by her sudden supremacy ; for their lovers, Duval and 
Godfroi (Mr. Sennett and Mr. Plunkett,) give fearful signs of a disposition to 
desert their old loves in favour of the new. Among her guests, also, is one 
Dugard (Mr. Lyon,) an old friend of her father, who, having formerly loved 
her mother, is particularly struck by her perfect resemblance to the first object 
of his affection, and feels his long-dormant passion at once revive. Oat of this 
state of Dugard’s feelings the situations of the play originate. Dugard was 
always of a morose disposition, and, though outwardly a pious man, yet sinis- 
ter in his dealings, and misanthropical in his sentiments. Accordingly, he 
plots against Hortensia's lovers in order to have the field clear for himself. He 
contrives that Duval and Godfroi shall make themselves ridiculous by shaving 
off their moustaches and wearing yellow for her sake ; and in regard to his ne- 
pen Francisco (Mr. Gaston.) her real lover, he pursues him to extremity, for- 

idding him to visit at Belamont’s, and ultimately casting him forth into the 
streets. Finding all these and other contrivances vain, at last he resorts to 
direct slander of Hurtensia herself, the result of which is, that in the first ball 
to which she is invited with her father she is in the most marked manner cut 
by all the respectability of Toulon—with which incident, a very striking one, 
the fourth act closes. 

Franciseo, who discredits the calumny, nevertheless remains faithful to her ; 
and her father, though at first staggered, sees reason to believe her guiltless. 
Hortensia, however, will not be satisfied until Dugard is compelled to retract 
his charges ; and at length effects sueh an appeal to his better nature that her 
clearance is decidedly pronounced by her fashionable acquaintance. There are 
also two or three underplots, connected with the pages and soubrettes of the 
courtly characters of the drama, which serve to vary the interest, and add hu- 
mous to the tone of the scenes. This play, which was well acted, proved tri- 
umphantly successful. Much of this result was owing to the unusual prepon- 
derance of the humourous element; and the new drama would, in fact, be more 
sepregeenet denominated a comedy, in the Shaksperean sense of the term. 
The diction had frequently the ring of the old dramatists, and most of the 
jest told admirably. Laughter and applause, in fact, divided the evening. 

he audience were excited to extraordinary enthusiasm Miss Heraud was 
recalled at the end of the fourth and fifth acts, and the author had to bow 
frequently from her private box. 


Navp. 


The gun-boat flotilla for the next year’s campaign in the Baltic will 














B., the Orion, James Watt, Majestic, and other line-of-battle-ships 
have arrived at Spithead. 


Avrornrwents.—Capts : Lord John Hay, to Forth, 44; F. A. Campbell, to 
Trusty, floating battery; G. G. Randolph, to Thwnderer, 84.—Commos: Wm. 
Horton, to Ardent; C. Fellowes to Conquerer.—Lieuts: R. F. Scott, L. A. 
Whimper and Hon. R. A. Capel, to Forth; G. W. Carter, to Impregnable; A. R. 
Wright, to Blenheim; A. Deut, to Sanspareil; G. EB. Barnes, to Arachne; J. A. 
Vanrenen, to Thunder; W. Clark, to Trusty; J. A. R. Dunlop, to Sampson; 
A. G. Wooton’ to Coquette; R. P. Gresham, to Calcutta; R. G. Douglas, to 
Excellent; J.C. Patterson, to Orion—Surgeons: J. M’Swiney, to Forth; J. 
Gunn, to Thunde;; J. Jeffrott, to Trusty; H. M. Spear, to Victor.—Paymasters: 
W. P. Carrigan, to Conqueror; H. W. Arlidge, to Trusty. 

PROMOTIONS.— Admiral of the Blue, Richd. Thomas, we are informed, has 
received the service pension which fell in oa the demise of the late Adml. Car- 
thew, and will be in consequence removed to the Reserved List, thereby pro- 


Destroction OF Stokes iv THE SEA OF AzorP.—The despatches from 
Admiral Lyons, containing an account of the destruction of Russian 
stores in the Soa of Azoff, by the squadron under the command of that 
skilful and enterprising officer, Capt. Sherard Osborn, bave been publish- 
ed. The work of destruction extended over three days, from the 3rd to 
the 6th of November, and was effec'ed in the face of considerable bodies 
of troops. At Vodiua there were long tiers of corn stacks and much fuel; 
at Glofira, the corn stacks extended for some miles along the shore, 
and there were some others on a hill to the east of the town ; whilst at 
Gheisk and the neighbouring steppe, for about four miles in length, corn 
and bay were stacked in quantities far beyond what Capt. Osbora had 
conceived to be possible ; and all these stores were destroyed together 
with a great accumulation of materials for boat and shipbuilding, fish 
stores, cavalry camp gear, and granaries, Capt. Osborn despairs of being 
able to convey any idea of the extraordinary quantity of corn, bay, wood, 
and other supplies which he bad the good fortune to destroy ; whilst 
Commander Kennedy, in reporting bis share of the proceedings, states 
that at one place alone the rows of stacks were six deep, and extended 
two miles, and that, for economy in transport and carriage, the straw 
was cut near to the ears of the corn. Well may Admiral Lyons remark 
that the effects of this “ brilliaut enterprise ” (which was uadertaken by 
bis orders) cannot fail to be severely felt by the Rassian armies both in 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. 


Appointments. 


William Miller, Esq., now H.M. Consul-General in the Sandwich Islands, to 
be H.M. Commissioner and Consul-General in the Sandwich Islands, and their 
dependencies.—John Salmon, Esq., to be President of the Legislative Council 
of the Island of Jamaica—Heury Cloete, Esq.,to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.—The Hon. Mrs. 
Alexander Gordon to be one of the Bedchamber Women in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, in the room of the Hon. Amelia Murray, resigned.—Thos. Joseph 
Hutchinson, Esq., now H.M. Consul in the Territories on the Western Coast of 
Africa, comprised within the Bigut of Biafra, and lying between Cape For 
mosa aud Cape St. John, to be also H.M. Consul at Fernando Po. | 





Arup. 


Tue Star¥ mw THe Crrwea—Commander-in-Chief; Sir W. J. Codriag- 
ton, K.C.B. Aides-de-Camp ; Capt. the Hon. H. W. Campbell, Rifle Bri- 
gades: and Capt. Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards. Chief of the Staff ; 
Major-Gen. C. A. Windham, B.C. gry? Major Lewis and 
Capt. Erle. Quartermaster-Gen. ; Col. the Hon. Percy Herbert. Ass. 
Q. M. G.; Col. the Hon. A. Hardioge. D. A. Q.G. ; Capt. Willes, 77th ; 
Capt. Torrens, 231; Capt. Vacher, 331; and Capt. Hammersley, 14tb. 
Military Secretary ; Lieut.-Col. Blanc. Assistant; Major Coyle, 89th. 
Surgeon to the Commander-in-Chief ; Dr. FowlerSmith, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral ; Col. Pakenham, B.C. D. A.G.,and D. A. A. G.; Lieut.-Col. Ken- 
nedy, 18ih ; Capt. Thompson, 4th ; Captain Luard, 77th ; Major Dowbig- 
gin. Principal Medical Officer ; Dr. Hall. The escorts of a troop of the 
llth Hussars, under Capt. Vansittart, and of two companies of the Rifle 
Brigade, under Major l'yers,—Lieut.-Geueral Sir R. Airey, K.C.B., being 
ordered home on duty, the following changes have been ordered : Lieut- 
Gen. Barnard, C.B., to command the Second Division ; Major-Gen. Gar- 
ret, K.H., to command the Fourth Division ; Brigadier-Gen. Barlow to 
command the Ist Brigade of the Second Division ; Brigdier-Gen. Warren, 
C.B., to command the Ist Brigade of the Third Divisiva. 


The Rev. Charles Hart, for several years the indefatigable Chaplain of 
Dablin Garrison, is about to embark immediately as one of the chaplains 
to the army ia the Crimea.—lIt is stated that army agencies are to be 
abolished aud their business transferred to the War Department. The 
saving to the Government will be very great. Capt. J. Buckley is ap- 
pointed Barrack: master at Chatham, vice Major T. Smith, Aldershott.— 
The Barrack-mastersbip of Maidstone is to be discontinued, the duty to 
be performed by the Barrack-master of Chatham. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 11.—Brevet.—Lt-Coi Campbell, CB, 90th Regt, t> be 
pro to the rank of Col for his distinguished Service in the Field. To be Aides- 
de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel in the Army: Byt-Lt-Col M- 
Mardo, Director-Gen of the Land Transport Corps; Bvi-Lt-Col Wetherall, scot, 
Fusilier Gds. — 

War-Orrice, Dec. 14.—R! Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Baillie to be Lt, b-p, va 
Lord Stanhope, who ret. 9th Lt Drags; Capt Fawcett, Sth Ft, to be Capt, v 
Trower, whoex. 15th Lt Drags; Lt Miller to be Capt, b-p, v Hinxman, who 
ret; Cor Walker to be Lt, b-p, v Miller. 17th Ft; Lt Dyer to be Capt, w-p,v 
» Byt-Maj Armstrong. 40th Ft; Lt O’ Hara to be Capt, b-p, v Brodhurst, whose 
pro has been can. 50th Ft; Capt Trower, 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Fawcett, 
who ex. 60th Ft; Lt Ellis to be Capt, be v Salmon, who ret. 7st Ft; Capt 
Hope to be Maj, w-p, v Hunter, dec; Lt Wemyss tobe Capt, w-p, v Hope; Eas 
Lewis to be Lt, w-p, v Wemyss; Ens Hamilton to be Lt, wp, v Lewis, whose 

ro, w-p, has been can. 91st Ft; Capt Patterson to be Maj, b p, v Byt-Lt-Col 
Boott, who ret; Lt Lane to be Capt, b-p, v Patterson; Eas Burton to be Lt, b-p, 
v Lane. 95th ft; Lt Braybrooke to be Capt, w-p, v Dymock, kilied in actioa; 
Ens Paske to be-Lt, w-p, v Braybrooke; Kus Gabbett to be Lt, b-p, v Paske, 
whose pro, b-p, has been can. Ist W I Regt; A Sallivan, Gent, to be Eas, w-p, 
v Edmunds, pro. 2d WI Regt; G Macaulay, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in suce to 
Lt Carter, who ret. 3d W I Regt; G O'Connell, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. Ri Can 
Rifle Regt; Capt Seton to be Maj, b p, v Holmes, who ret; Lt Kerr to be Capt, 
b-p, v Seton; Ens Marson to be Lt, b-p, v Kerr. 
British Iranian Legron.—Staff.—Lt Col Grant, King’s Own Lt Inf Mil, to 
be Lt-Uoi; Capt Berrington, King’s Own Lt Int Mil, to be Capt. Ist Regt; Sir 
C Lindsay, Bart, to be Maj Commandant. 
Brevet.—Col Sir J G Le Marchant, commanding the troops in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, to have the local rank of Maj-Gen while 40 employed. 


Obituary. 


Po.tsu Porer.—One of the most distinguished writers of the nineteenth 
century, the Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, died at Constentiuople. The 
language in which he wrote is not popularly read in England and 
France ; yet the fame of the poet had overcome this all but inasurmounta- 
ble obstacle. M. Mickiewiez was formerly Professor of Sclavonic Litera- 
ture in the College of France. Lately he has discharged the duties of 
Librarian to the Arsenal. At the desire of the Imperial Goverament, he 
had repaired to Constantinople oa a ecientific missioa ; and be there fell 
a victim to the ravages of cholera. 





Generat Linpsay.—Lieut. General Lindsay, of Baloarres, Fife, 
nephew of the fifth Earl of Balvarres, died at Genoa oa the 5ch ult. The 
decased officer entered the army as lieutenaat of the Grenadier Guards 
in 1807; served in the expedition to Walcheren iu 1569; at the defeuce 
of Cadiz in 1811; the Peninsular campaigns of 1812 aud 1813; the 
campaigne in Holland uuder Lord Lyuedoch, including the assult upon 
Bergen-op-Zoom, at which he was severely wounded. General Lindsay 
was father of Capt. Robert Lindsay, of the Scots Fasileer Guards, who de- 
fended the colours of his regiment with such sigual bravery at the Alma, 
and afterwards so distinguished himself at Inkermann. For several 
years the general was a represeatative of Fife, his native county. 


Ayoruer Rotuscur.p.—Advices bave been received of the death of 
the eldest brother of the house of Rothschild, at Frankfort, on the 6th ult. 
Baron Ansiem von Rothschild is the third of the brothers who has de- 
parted this life in 1855, the head of the house in Naples, Carl, and the 
head of the house in Vienna, Solomon, having already died this year. 
Of the five brothers there remains now only James, the head of the house 
in Paris. Baron Anslem was looked on as the founder of the great finan- 
cial Rothschild power, and, though possessed of legs cultivation and eda- 
cation than his brother, was a decided genius in money matters ; he died 
childless, and has left to the house a fertuoe of 30,000,000 gulden. The 
faneral took place on the moraing of the 8th ult., and, though devoid of 
any attempt at external splendour, it was attended by more than one 
hundred carriages of persons to whom, during life, he had etood in so 
many varied positions of man of business, patron, friend and benefactor, 
including all religions and coufessions. 

Sdward Dalbee Temple, Esq., formerly of H. M.’s lst Dragoon 
PR At pitt Ferthshire, Sit George B ilingall, of Altamont, MD. 
Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the University of Edinburgh.—At 
Genoa, Lieut.-General James wren gt of seen ft and Leuchars.—At Chel- 
tenham, Guy Parsons, Esq, Retired List Roya j t 
Royal East Middlesex Militia.—At Ipplepen. Devon, in his 79th year, Frederick 
Hare, Esq., formerly of Stanhoe Hail, erfolk.—At Torquay, Arthur Forbes, 
Bea, "one of the Towu Clerks of Glasgow.——At Fort George, of small pox, aged 
65, Thomas Gordon, Esq., of Park (Banffshire), Lieut.-Colonel commanding 
the 76th (Inverness, Banff, &c.,) Highland Light Infantry Militia.—Of fever, at 
Malta, John Botton, Esq., Captainin 36th Regt. At Halburton, the Rey. John 
Eagles, for many years afdistinguished contributor to Blackwood's Magazine. 
—_In this city, very highly esteemed, Nicholas Dean, Esq., formerly President 
Croton Aquedact Board.—Mr. J. F. Ferguson, Custodian of the Irish Exche- 





moting Vice-Adml. of the Red Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth, to be Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Adml. of the Red A. R. 
Sharpe, C.B., to be Vice-Adml. of the Blue; Capt. Charlies Graham, C.B., 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, to be Rear-Adml. of the Blue. 








uer Records.—The ppanery of Down has become vacant by the death of the 
Very Reverend Theophilus Blakeley, who died in Dublin at an ad- 
' vanced age. The deceased was appointed Dean of Connor by the Whigs in 
| 1g07.—At Montreal, in consequence of a fall from a carriage, Dr. Cranford. 
| Professor of Clinical Medicine in M‘Gill College. 


Marines, late a Captain in the. 
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New Dooks. 
Batuavs. By W. M. Thackeray. Boston. Ticknor & Fields— 
Whatever the condition of his brain or even of his heart, we can’t envy the 
constitutional temperament of the man who reads this little book, but 
misses all ita excellencies. There are such beings, though. Nay, we stam- 
bled on a neighbouring critic, the other day, who found in it an additional 
proof of the author’s tendency to degrade everything that he touched ! 
Ab, brother, we won’t discuss the question, for your school is plaguily 
hard to convince ; but we will say that your pen lauds many @ eententious 
and ponderous volume, in which there is not a tithe of the philosophy 
and good-feeling that underlie these gladsome pages. However, as you 
state that the best of the bad are translations from Ubland and Béranger 
—and the collection contains but two trifles borrowed from the former, 
and not a single one from the latter—we will suppose, in charity, that 
you took a very hasty glance at it. Look over it again, we pray you; 
and think twice ere you echo the cry of the shallow crew, who depreciate 
the most amiable of satiriste. You have not time, perbaps; or, your 
judgment is paseed. Very well ; we hang up, at least, a few lines of pro- 
test. Appended toa droll little Christmas Book, “ Dr. Birch and his 
young Friends,” that Thackeray published in 1848, were some lines, now 
reprinted, under the heading “ The End of the Play.” The author read 
them, when he last delivered his Lecture on Charity and Humour. The 
audience apparently did not perceive that the subject, or the author, or 
they themselves, were particularly degraded by their spirit. There were 
about a dozen cr so of stanzas. We quote the conclusion. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 


Although the head with cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 
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Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize? 
Go, lose or conquer as you Can : 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays ;) 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days : 
The Shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then : 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 


My song, save this, is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
Ae fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of geutle will 

Degrading, isn’t it? But we pass on, with the expression of our sur- 
priee that the very pereons, who view so disapprovingly the tone and the 
morale of Thackeray’s writings, are often the most extravagant in their 
praises of Dickens. This is not the place to balance their respective qua- 
lities ; nor should we perbaps grapple at length with a theme so large. 
Still, we take this occasion to assert fearlessly that, whilst Dickens mainly 
assails faulty institutions, Thackeray lays bare the errors and weaknesses 
of men and women. Dickens passes before you a host of characters, 
grotesque, angelic, diabolical, but nearly all imaginary. Thackeray in- 
troduces you to your own acquaintances of every day life. You may, 
with infinite delight and wonderment, pore over the clever creations of 
Dickens. You may occasionally chime in with his indignation at this or 
that abuse, and even weep tears of sentimental sympathy over some of his 
most delicate conceptions—but, somehow, he fails to bring home to each of 
us the important conviction, that our own foibles and our own shortcomings 
stand in need of a great deal of looking after. On the contrary, how is 
it with Thackeray? Can any of the men or the women of the world, not 
utterly seared, gaze at his pictures of life as it is, without being pricked 
here and there by a twinge of conscience? Herein, we believe and we 
feel, lies the essential difference between them. Let candid probers of 
the moralities decide which school of teaching is the worthier. 

Several old favourites will be found in this Book of Ballads, such as 
“The White Squall,” “The Mahogany Tree,” “The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther,” “ Titmarsh’s Carmen Lilliense,” “The Crystal Palace,” and “ Mr. 
Molony’s Account of the Ball given to the Nepaulese Ambassador.” The 
whole or portions of these have at sundry times appeared in our columng 
—the less the reason that, after saying so much, we should now dwell 
upon their wit and pleasantry and easy jingle and good-hamonred quiz- 
singe. The most complete of their kind—so far as an English ear and 
English taste can jadge—we take to be those in “ The Lyra Hybernica.’’ 
They roll off trippingly and deliciously. If you don’t laugh at them, we 
pity you. Some of the Cockney strains may be too purely local for 
American relish ; but they are the exceptions, Ia these little lyrics, as 
in all his writings, Thackeray has to do with human nature. He has him- 
self revised'the Collection. The publishers have daintily done their parts. 


Ture Cumpren’s Booxs.—We take pleasure in picking out, from 
innumerable competitors for public favour, three recent publications of 
this sort. The first ig Casper, by Amy Lothrop, (Putnam) just about 
the most exquisite little tale that has fallen in our way for many a day: 
It tells of child-life, humble life, rural life ; but it is brimfall of love and 
tenderness, its langnage is plain and suitable, and the lesson of practical 
Piety that it teaches is taught with a charm of simplicity and closeness 
to nature, that strikes us irresistibly winning. We give it our most 
hearty approval, and wish it the widest possible circulation. It igs No. 4 
of “ Ellen Montgomery’s Book-Shelf.”—Next iv order, and of a different 
genus, aiming only at innocent amusement, and capitally hitting that 
point, is Tug Last or Tux HucgermvuaGies,” written and cleverly il- 
lustrated by Mr. C. P. Cranch, the artist ; (Phillips & Co. of Boston.) 
It is a “ Giant Story,” but the giant comes of a gentle breed, nor are 
the adventures of Little Jacket, the hero, cast in the same mould as our 
friend’s Jack the Giant-Killer. It is pleasantly written, and the typo- 
graphy and getting-up are superlative.—Thirdly, we have Tum Lances 
or Lyxwoop, by the author of « The Heir of Redclyffe” (Appleton) 
the counterpart of “ The Little Duke,” who took our fancy, some weeks 
met Good reading is it, and very prettily adorned, a juveni!e romance 
eh thes Edward III., and well deserving a place in the young peo- 
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ble one—was pronounced wpon them in London, before they were well 
out in Boston. Here we bave them however, a couple of splendid octa- 
vos ; and we need only add, that such dips into them, as a pressure of oc- 
cupation bas enabled us to make, does but confirm the fairness of the re- 
view and the appropriateness of the well-placed encomiums, that have 
already been laid before our readers. 

Sones axp Battaps or rus Amertcan Revowwtioy. By Frank Moore. 
New York. Appletons.—Upwards of one hundred Revolutionary dit- 
ties, culled, as Mr. Moore informs us ia his preface, from old American 
newspapers and periodicals, and original ballad-sheets and broad sides. 
They extend over fifteen or twenty years, from 1765 to 1783, and glance, 
in all sorts of metres, at come of the men and measures of “ the times that 
tried men’s souls.” Poems they certainly are aot. The best of them are 
hardly up to the standard of good doggerel verse : but they are curiosi- 
ties well worth collecting, if only to let the present race of American 
poets see how differently their forefathers wrote. 


Tue Heart or Maser Ware. New York. Derby.—Before opening 
“Mabel Ware” we were prepossessed in its favour, from having seen 4 
“ first-rate notice,” from what we considered a trustworthy source ; bat a 
page or two convinced us that we had been deceived by the good-natared 
critic. Instead of being a great book, it is merely a tolerable one; its 
style is crude and turgid, aud its materie/, (if the firet forty or fifty pages 
are a specimen) about what might be expected from a clever school-girl. 
Not finding the story attractive enough to lure us through four hundred 
and eleven pages, we gave it up, and consequently know but little of it. 
With the previso then that “‘ The Heart of Mabel Ware” may be brimfall 
of genius, we record our impression to the contrary. 

Our Cuvurca Music. By R. Storrs Willis. New York. Dana & 
Co.—A little work, designed—as the title page indicates—“ for Pastors 
and People,” and one that may be advantageously studied by both. The 
author is most favourably known to our lettered and musical community, 
as editor of that excellent periodical, Zhe Musical World ; but he 
here takes his stand upon a broader basis. He does not treat of the cho- 
ral arrangements generally prevalent, in the tone or spirit of a Professor. 
He sinks the Art of which he is a practised master, under the solemn 
claims of the dignity and hallowed purpose of Church worehip, and plies 
his arguments for the benefit of congregations alone. He complains—and 
with reason—tbat in many of the American churches, the singing and the 
chaunting are just as much performances, in the’$rdinary acceptation of 
the term, as though auditors and singers were in a concert-room ; and 
points out very simply and cogently how this evil has arisen, and how it 
may be modified, if not removed. Psalmody also comes in for an exami- 
nation ; and we must say we have been greatly struck with the combined 
boldness, delicacy, aud religious sentiment, displayed by Mr. Willis in 
handling a somewhat delicate theme—one in which many of the Clergy 
are averse to having outsiders medd!e.—In short, this duodecimo of one 
hundred and thirty pages is an exceedingly suggestive little work ; its 
common sense and practical view bringing it within the comprehension of 
non-professional readers. Ithas greatly interested us. May it be of use! 

Poems oy Home anp TraveL. By Bayard Taylor.—Boston, Tick- 
nor & Fields.—Mr. Taylor is known to our readers. He has been quoted, 
lauded, and criticised in these columns; and he has now taken a step, 
rare among the poet tribe, but showing great good sense and the best re- 
gard for his own reputation. From two volumes of bis verse—published 
respectively in 1849 and 1851—he has gathered the choicest of bis dally- 
ings with the muse, bas added a few new lyrics, has launched the small 
collection on the world in the pretty form habitual with these Boston 
publishers, and has consigned the remnants to oblivion. What a contrast 
is this to the course sometimes pursued by authors of higher pretension 
than Mr. Taylor, and still more frequently by their injudicious literary 
executors. Who has not seen all the trumpery odds and ends, that have 
fallen from the pen of a man of genius, raked and scraped together to 
eke out a massive volume? No such injustice and absurdity is here 
committed. What is written is of the writer’s best, and best adapted to 
secure him a welcome and lasting place amongst the poets of his coun- 
try. The minor pieces, of latest date, are especially fresh and fangjful. 
Having scoured the world and laid it under contribation, Mr. Taylor, 
in them, seems more disposed to look inwards. He is right. 





JENNY LIND RE-APPEARS IN LONDON. 


After an absence of five years, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind—or, as we 
must now call her, Madame Jenny Goldschmidt—has once more sung for 
the gratification of that public, which, before all others, was able to ap- 
preciate her genius best and to reward it the most munificently. That 
this highly gifted lady was acknowledged to be a singer with few rivals 
before she came to England there is no doubt; but that England put the 
seal upon her reputation, and pronounced the verdict which made her fa- 
mous, and laid the basis of her wholly unprecedented career, is equally 
true. It is unnecessary, however, to recapitulate the series of events 
which constituted Jenny Lind the most renowned vocalist of our day; or, 
in short, to enter again into particulars familiar io every reader. When, 
on the 4th of May, 1847, she made her dédut in London, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as Alice, (in a mutilated version of Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable) 
her talent and those peculiarities in which lay hid its irresistible charm 
were described ; and in the course of three years’ engagement at the same 
establishment, during Mr. Lumley’s management, all the new phases un- 
der which it was exhibited were duly registered and commented on—until, 
on the 9th of May, 1849,) two years later,) she took leave of the stage for 
ever, in the same character which first introduced her to the public. What 
followed—her oratorio-singing in London and in Liverpool, (1849-50) 
and her unexampled progress in the United States, under the tender and 
unsophisticated guidance of Mr. Barnum, who in helping to make her for- 
tune added the richest contribution to his own—is equally well known, 
and, indeed, may be said to be immortalized among the “ anna” of a cen- 
tury that bids fair to figure with some importance ia the future history of 
the world. The professional life of Jenny Lind, up to this period, has 
been without exception the most extraordinary on record; and it is no 
little to say in her favour that the almost ridiculous fanaticism with which 
she has been idolized, the preposterous exaggeration that has been asso- 
clated with her name, the manner in which the very nobility of her heart 
and the inborn generosity of her nature, have been made a traflic of by 
speculators for exclusively sordid purposes, have left her still an artist— 
a great artist in tbe simplest and truest acceptation of the term. Like 
the bero and heroine in Mozart’s fantastic Zauberfléte, she has passed 
through the ordeal of fire and water and come forth pure. 

Last night the first of a series of concerts, undertaken by Mr. Mitchell, and 
musically directed by Mr. Benedict, took place,when Haydn’s oratorio of the 
Creation was performed—the soprano music of the angel (Gabriel) and 
of the woman (Eve) being undertaken by Madame Jenny Goldschmidt- 
Lind. The hall was crammed to suffocation by an assembly almost as 
fashionable asin the full blaze of the Italian Opera. The prices of ad- 
mission were dear—aithough, perhaps, considering how rare must be the 
opportunities now of hearing Madame Lind in London, not too dear. 
Nor would there have been any reason even to allude to the subject, had 
not certain persons, unknown, stepped with extreme haste betwee the 
public aud their just rights, and bought up so many tickets in advance 
for purposes of their owa, that a vast number of Jona fide purchasers 
tendered their money (their ‘ guineas’’) in vain; and, moreover, 33 Wwe 
are informed, not very long alter the performance had been advertised. 
In more ancient times this might have led to something like an imitation 
of the memorable “ O. P. rows ;”” but things have greatly changed since 
| then, and the same public, which is always crying out for “ cheap prices” 
| at our places of public entertainment, will submit, on occasion, with sin- 
| gular docility, to no matter what extortion. 

Madame Jenny Lind has already been heard in Zhe Creation ; but as 
that otherwise comparatively feeble work (the smallest of those which, 
| coming from a “classical” source, have been stamped and passed current 
as“ great,’’) contains some of the most effective, if not absolutely beau- 
tiful, airs, &., for a sopranv voice which the whole domain of sacred 





discreet. Her singing, for the greater part—we may as well say, at once 
—Was wonderfully fine, and no ineignicant part of its attraction was 
traceable to its unadorned simplicity. In sacred music the most difficult 
thing to attain is this. To sing, as it were, with a reverence for the text, 
to make, without apparent effort, the signification of the words more clear 
and emphatic through the medium of their musical expression—to forget, 
in short, mere artistic acquirement in rendering art subservient to a high- 
er purpose than display—gshould be the aim of every singer who wishes 
to excel in sacred music. This entire command of mechanical powers, 
this oblivion of the artist's self in the task set down, this art of conceal- 
ing art where its egotistical exhibition would, to a pure and candid mind, be 
irreverent, is a gift 80 rare that we can ecarcely remember to have noted 
it in more than one or two. Bat Madame Jenny Lind possesses it ina 
remarkable degree, and seems go well to understand its value that she 
never, in a single instance, fails to follow it as a guiding rule. Hence, 
among other less eminent qualities, her excellence as a performer in sa- 
cred oratorio, The great recitative and air, “ With verdure clad,” showed 
at once that Madame Lind’s voice was what we remember it—the upper 
notes bright, liquid and powerful ; the middle forcing their way (like 
Mario’s) through what musicians metaphorically term a “ veil,”’ which 
cannot hide their beauty ; the lower somewhat weak and toneless. It has 
changed neither for better nor for worse, but exercising its ancient fasci- 
nation to the full. In her vocal execution (we have said enough to sug- 
gest that we consider her style and expression irreproachable) Madame 
Lind exhibits the same manifold excellencies and the same one defect—if 
a certain heaviness in the delivery of florid divisions, which is peculiarly 
German, may be strictly called a defect. Her intonation last night was 
for the most part exquisitely true ; but we have heard it on other occa- 
sions more invariably faultless. One objection alone, however, can fairly 
be made, by the most uncompromising connoisseur, to her generally splen- 
did, and indeed unrivalled, singing of “ With verdure clad ;” and this 
has reference to the passage where the voice part leads, through a seale, 
from G up to B flat. That this B flat, when (asin the case of Madame 
Lind) it is a rich and powerful note, should also be a pet-note 
may be readily understood ; but Haydn has not indicated, in the course 
of the three times of its recurrence, that a pause should be made upon it. 
We are almost inclined to admit that this is hypercriticism; but the fact 
is, without being a little bypercritical, it is rather difficult to criticise 
Madame Lind at all in sacred music. In the trio and chorus, Part IL, 
(“ The Lord is great,”) the voice of the Swedieh soprano, by its clear- 
ness and resonance in the higher notes, gave an importance to the princi- 
pal solo that conduced greatly to its effect. The recitative and air,“ Oo 
mighty pens,”’ was a very fine performance, but, at the same time, so staid 
and sober that it almost appeared as thongh Madame Lind was of opinion 
(and, if so, we share her opinion) that such a quaint bravura, full of 
shakes and triplets, was scarcely the fittest musical expression for that 
part of the text which refers to the creation of birds. A very happy 
change was made in this, upon the words “to the blazing sun”—where 
the singer introduced one of her favourite high notes (ia place of Haydn’s 
somewhat tame passage) with consummate effect. In the third part 
Madame Lind was beyond criticism. The duet for Adam and Eve, “ Grace- 
ful consort,’’ was quite perfection. The audience were raised to enthusi- 
asm, and the applause was so genuine, hearty, and unanimous, that it 
was cheering to listen to. In fact, not to be tedious about these demon- 
strations, Madame Jenny Lind could not under any circumstances have 
received a more generous welcome than that which greeted her appear- 
ance in the orchestra last night, after her long absence from the English 
public, whose favours she is not likely to have forgotten ; nor were her 
efforts to please throughout the evening ever more warmly appreciated, 

The oratorio was extremely well performed under the skilful guidance 
of Mr. Benedict. The chorusses went with spirit. Mr. Lockey in the 
tenor, and Mr. Lawler in the bass music, both sang so well that they were 
in every respect worthy the companioaship iu which they found them- 
selves ; and the band (which might have been better,) the oratorio being 
the easiest of all oratorios, did not offer much room for complaint. The 
success of the concert was decided. 

On Monday next Madame Jenny Lind will make her second appear- 
ance, in Mendeissohn’s Elijah.— Times, Dee. 11. 





Tsree Mopes or Srarina a Fact.—The Roman Catholic priest, tried 
for the somewhat rare crime, now-a-days in the British dominions, of 
Bible-burning, has been acquitted. It is curious to mark the varying 
spirit in which the fact is set down. 

Last week, after a two days’ trial, Viadimir Pctcherine, was acquitted 
of the charge of burning a volume of the Holy Scriptures. It was proved 
in evidence that a number of so-called immoral works was delivered up 
to the Redemptorist fathers stationed at Kingston, near Dublin ; and that 
of these, the accused had made a bonfire in front of the chapel on the 6th 
November, in the presence of alerge crowd. It was eatisfactorily shown 
that a Bible was among the books there burnt, bat there was no evidence 
that Father Petcherine knew that it was there, or that he bad any inten- 
tion of bringing the Protestant version into contempt. Although there 
might have been no moral donb! upon the matter (fur we can scarcely 
believe the books were burnt without examination,) thejary very rightly 
considered the case not proved against the prisoner, and they gave a 
verdict accordingly. It is siated that the Roman Catholics were in a 
majority on the jury, but there is no reason to suppose that circumstance 
at all influenced the decision which they arrived at.—.dé/as. 


The “ Redemptorist Father’? who was tried for burning the Protestant 
Bible has been acquitted, for want of proof that he knew what he was 
burning. It is alleged that his intention was only to consume a quantity 
of “immoral works’ of a secular character, as certain histories written in 
a Protestant spirit, and the penny publications that guide servant-maids 
in their choice of sweethearts, creeds, and liquor to remove freckles. It 
was suggested that, as the inflammatory Father bad to convey these wares 
for some distance. a malicious Protestant might have dropped the Bibles 
into the heap, in éransitu, in order to get up the present charge. All this 
was possible, though no human being, either Catholic or Protestant, be- 
lieved it for a moment, and the law could do no more. The Attorney- 
General, Mr. Keogh, spoke well, and it was hardly to be expected that, 
as a Catholic, he would have gone to work and demolished the strolling 
friars, as Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., would have done. The Government has 
done all that was proper; and, though a month at the crank might have 
done Petcherine no harm, it is far better that the scrapulous demanis of 
law should have been complied with, than that a conviction should have 
been irregularly obtained. The lower order in Dublin are wild with de- 
light at the escape of the priest, an eestacy partly national (for the Irish 
peasant always likes to see an accused person get off, innocent or guilty,) 
and partly fanatical. One sympathiser carried his delight so far as to 
commit a brutal assault upon one of the witnesses, and this indiscretion 
transferred the honours of martyrdom from the priest to the layman, foras 
it was difficult even for a Redemptorist’s tool to prove that he did not 
know what he was hitting, and that a Protestant shoved himself in the 
way in order to get up @ prosecution, he was handed into gaol for three 
months’ hard labour. He will, however, be favourably mentioned from 
a good many altars during his martyrdom.—London Ill. News. 


The Bible burning prosecution against Father Petcherine has resulted 
in his acquittal, the jary which tried the case consisting of five Protest- 
ants and seven Roman Catholics. The prosecuting counsel on behalf of 
the Crown was Mr. Keogh, the Irish Attorney-General, himself a Roman 
Catholic, and he denounced the atrocity of the act, if it were committed 








intentionally, in terms as vehement as the most ardent disciple of Exe- 
ter-hall could wish. The remarks, too, of this liberal Irish Catholic re- 
specting the sacredness with which the authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures ought to be regarded, told on the court and jury, and will tell 
amongst all sensible people, whether in Ireland or elsewhere. Father 
Petcherine’s counsel met the charge ina very unexceptionable spirit, and 
contended that it was altogether a misrepresentation to assert that the 
church to which bis client belonged was the enemy of the sacred writings, 
and he entered into historical proofs in corroboration of his view. This 
trial, having terminated as it did, will, we hope, allay the religious bick- 
erings of which Ireland for centuries has been the scene.— Europ. Times. 
How ro Carry Rattroap Cars over Moontarys.—A geatleman of 
the name of Henfrey has taken out a patent, ia Piedmon'e, for & very in- 
genious method of carrying railway trains over Mont Cevis, or any other 
similar mountain pass, The extreme simplicity of the means employed 
rivals that of the celebrated discovery of the way to make an egg stand 
onend. A railway, of the usual description, will be laid down in a direct 
line from the bottom to the top of the ascent. The acclivity in the case 
of Mont Cenis wiil be from one in ten to one in twelve. Between these 
two rails a canal is to be dug, three feet nine inches in width, and about 
thirty inches in depth, which is to be lined and made completely water- 
tight with iron plates of the description called by engineers “ boiler- 
plate.’ The motive power to be employed is a stream of water, about a 
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therefore, that an abundant supply of water on the eummit to be reached 
is » necessary condition of the scheme. Mont Cenis, however, affords every 
facility in this respect. On the outside of the railway another cogged rail 
will be laid down on either side. On the arrival of the train at the bot- 
tom of the bill, the steam-engine, which has so far brought it on its jour- 
ney, will be exchanged for a machine of very simple and far from costly 
construction. In the middle of a frame about the size of an ordinary 
steam-engine without its tender, a water-wheel, adapted to the above- 
described canal, will be fixed, having a diameter of twelve feet. Oa the 
same axis will be fixed two cogged-wheele, to work in the cogged rails, of 
six feet diameter. With this apparatus it seems clear, that the descend- 
ing stream must force the water-wheel to make revolutions towards the 
top of the hill, and to carry round with it the cogged wheels in the same 
direction. As the diameter of these is to be half that of the water-wheel, 
the rate of ascent will, of course, be half that at which the diameter of the 
water-wheel moves. It is calculated that the latter speed will be ten 
miles an hour, and the former therefore five. It is further calculated 
thata machine of these dimensions will carry up the proposed acclivity a 
weight of from fifteen to twenty tons, or say from sixty to eighty passen- 
gers. Should it be required to transport a ter weight, as many other 
such engines may follow each other, at intervals of 150 feet, as may be 
ek Reckoning the ordinary present rate of travelling up the 
mountain at two miles and a half an hour, and considering that the direct 
rail will, between the bottom and the top, tra verse a space not more than 
half the length of the winning post-road, it w'!) be seen that the ascent 
will be achieved in one quarter of the time now occupied. For the de- 
scent, the water-wheel, moving ogi a and against the stream, will act 
as a restraining force to moderate and regulate the speed. Experiments 
are now being made in the valley above Susa. In all this we see “‘ no 
enemy save winter and rough weather.” Bat, judging by our experience 
of the amenities of the hoary old mountain, we should fear that, unless 
the plan embraces some provisions against the obstinate fee, King Frost, 
the field would have to be abaadoned to him for three or four months of 
the year. 


Fing-Art Gossir.—Mr. John F. Lewis has been elected to the office of 
President of the Water-Colour Society. His competitor was Mr. Taylor ; 
and the scrutiny showed eleven votes for Mr. Lewis against six for Mr. 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor was one of the Paris Jurors, and in the present state 
of public feeling as regards the doings in France, it is not improbable that 
he owes his defeat to that circumstance. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, whose wanderings in Venice and Florence have 
been much talked about this autumn, has bought for the National Gal- 
lery, in virtue of his new powers, a large picture. described as by Paul 
Veronese, and which is said to have been formerly in the Church of St. 
Silvestro, in Venice. The subject is ““ The Adoration of the Magi ;’’ a re- 
duced copy of part of it, attributed to Carlo Cagliari, is at Hampton Court. 
“The date,” says a short paragraph, evidently official, “ on the St. Silves- 
tro picture is 1578, when the artist was about forty-five. The picture is 
noticed by Sansovino, in his “‘ Venetia Descritta,”’ published eight years 
later, and is described by subsequent writers, such as Ridolphi, Boschini, 
and Zanetti, as well as by more modern authors, in terms of the highest 
praise. It is said to be inexcellent preservation.” 





A Feast or Horst¥FLesu.—T tie Paris correspondent of the Manches- 
ter Guardian says :—A certain sensation is produced by a letter in the 
Union Médicale, which relates to the possibility of horseflesh becoming 
an article of consumption. The incident upon which the letter is based 
is curious enough to be worth recounting. The writer, M. Amédée de 
Latour, says he was invited last week to dinner by M. Renault, the well- 
known, very learned, and highly esteemed head director of the Imperial 
Veterinary School of Alfort, considered, I believe, the first of its kind 
in Burope. Coming out of the Académie de Médicine together, he des- 
cribes the following conversation as having taken place between them : 
“Do zee like horses?’”’ was M. Renault’s question. “ How do you mean ?” 
was ithe reply. ‘I mean, do you like horseflesh?’’ was the rejoinder. 
“T never tasted it,” was the very natural remark. ‘ Would you like to 
taste it t’”’—“ Is it good ?”’—*“ Excellent ; you had better try.”—* Where 
is horseflesh to be eater ?’’—* At my house on Saturday : horse soup, 
horse boulli, roast horse! will you come ?’’—* I most assuredly will.” 
This was the substance of the invitation and acceptation ; and “ upon 
this hint’? M. Amédée die Latour went, saw, and ate. At dinner were as- 











error, which was allowed, but was set aside on the ground of collusion. 
They then indicted Coyle for perjary, and surrendered at the trial, which 
took place at the sittings after Hilary Term last, before Lord Campbell. 
Coyle was found guilty, and was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Oa 
this verdict being given, the Alleynes were released from custedy on an 
application to the Secretary ef State. In the term following Coyle’s 
conviction, Mr. James obtained a rule for a new trial, on the ground that 
evidence would be forthcoming which would entirely exonerate him from 
the charge of perjury. This new trial lasted throughout Thursday, and 
terminated yesterday. We have not space to enter into the evidence, 
which clearly established the defendant’s guilt, the jury returning a ver- 
dict to that effect without leaving the box. The defendant, who had 
been in court on the first day, was called upon, but did not appear; and 
Mr. Justice Erle said :—Sentence will be passed in the defendant's ab- 
sence. It was the desire of the Lord Chief Justice that, if the verdict 
should be one of conviction, the case should be at once disposed of, as 
the matter has been under consideration before. I must say that the 
verdict is entirely satisfactory, for to my mind it has been clearly es- 
tablished that a most wicked crime has been perpetrated on the part of 
the defendant, for either of the two reasons alluded to—motives of hos- 
tility towards M‘Geachy Alleyne, or of profit to himself. Atan impor- 
tant criminal trial he has given false evidence, which was a most atro- 
cious injury on M‘Geachy Alleyne, who now comes forward to vindicate 
‘his character. It appears tome that the punishment awarded by the law 
is inadequate to meet the offence of perjury, for in cases of lesser offen- 
ces the law awards the punishment of transportation. But the law io 
this case does not permit such a sentence to be passed, and the sentence 
of the Court is, that the defendant mast undergo the residue of the sen- 
tence passed on him at the last trial—namely, twenty months’ imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction. - 





Eccentric Sirk Ropert.—Sir Robert Peel has written to the Morning 
Chronicle, to disavow the opinions inimical to our Navy and to the Ad- 
miralty which had been imputed to him in consequence of his late speech 
at Tamworth. He asserts that he was misunderstood. 


Men, who make fools of themselves, always say that they are misun- 
derstood. But Sir Robert has again “ put his foot in it.” Read the fol- 
lowing report, from a paper of the 15th ult. 


At a dinner held at Burton-on-Trent, on Wednesday week, Sir R. Peel 
said :—His idea was that there was little importance to be attached to 
these rumours of peace (Hear, hear.) He admitted the importance of 
peace ; and, with every one else, would be giad to see it re-established ; 
and to this end he would say, so long as the honour of the Allies was 
secured, that it mattered not through whose intervention it was establish- 
ed, that of Austria or of a friendly Power. He knew, and they all knew 
as well gs he did, that Austria was no friend of ours (Hear.) Austria, 
under a professed lukewarm friendship, had only cloaked an ill-disguis- 
ed hostility. And what he would say was, that if they did have negoci- 
ations for peace, they must be cautious how they dealt with proposals that 
came from Ausiria (‘“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) He wished to put the 
case fairly before them. He wanted peace as much as any man, but if 


| the negociations for peace were tocome from Austria he should be ex- 


ceedingly cautious about them. He could not forget the past—he could 
not forget the hesitation and vacillation of Austria, during recent pro- 
ceedings, and he could not close his eyes to the treacherous conduct of 
Austria in the Danubian Principalities. Austria entered the Principali- 
ties as our friend, but her conduct had been nothing else than that of the 
ally of Russia. If they were to have a peace, the cause the Allies had 
espoused, and which had been hallowed, he might say, by the blood of 
our countrymen, absolutely demanded that it must be satisfactory to the 
country, and such as the sacrifices it had made demanded (Cheers.) The 
country had cheerfully accepted, because the war was jast, all the hard- 
ships and burdens war imposed—from the highest to the lowest there 
had been breathed a spirit of patriotism, as witness of which he might 
mention the noble contributions to the Patriotic and other funds; and 
these burdens were accepted in a spirit of magnanimity as great as any 
natiowt had ever shown, as we were fighting for a nation whose safety 
was threatened, and her very people threatened with a slavery more des- 
potic than any which had ever enthralled Greece or Rome (Hear ;) but, 
independently of all this, there was the honour of our own country to be 





sembled Professor Bouley, the chef de clinique, M. Reynal, M. Robinet, 
of the medical academy ; M. Debout, the editor of the Bulletin Théra- 

eutique, two head employées at the ministry of commerce; Professor 

arral, the chemist, and two or three other persons. M. Renault, the 
master of the house, was far from being at his maiden essay; having 
that very morning breakfasted upon some horse liver, which he declared 
exquisite ; but of his guests, one only had ever partaken of the food they 
were met to jadge. Itis but fair to say, that the animal that was to 
serve for the experiment was certainly not in the best of all imaginable 
conditions, having been an old horse of 23 years standing, struck by paraly- 
sis in the hind quarters, and, though in other respects quite healthy and 
very fat, not likely to furnish such good eating as @ young and tenderer 
animal. M. Renault hadcombined his dinner scientifically, placing by 
the side of each specimen of horseflesh the corresponding one in good 
plain beef. To each person was served a plate of horse soup, whilst ano- 
ther platefull of beef soup was carried to each, in order that he might 
compare. The victory was unanimously given to the horseflesh, which 
is declared to be of precisely the same taste, but richer, stronger, more 
gelatinous, and more capable of concentration. Next came the bouilli 
of horse and that of beef. Some of your readers may require to be told 
how capital an article of consumption this is in French families, and what 
it is in fact. It is the meat from which the soup for two (or even three) 
days has been made and drawn off, which is then extracted from the 
classically called pot au feu, and left to grow cold whilst the liquid it 
has furnished on the contrary goes on gently stewing and perpetually 
reducing to what is termed consommé, 

The great art of a cook is to draw off the meat from the soup the in- 
stant the former has yielded what it can yield, and before it grows 
tough and stringy. In this way, the bouilli, with accompaniments of 
sauces, vegetables, or Italian pastes, isa really excellent thing, and an 
indispensable dish in a French household, even of the upperclass. Well, 
here the horse flesh was found inferior. That is M. de Latour says,— I 
have often eaten a much better bouilli, but I have hundreds of times also 
eaten a much worse one.” It would appear that this specimen of horse 
flesh was only on a level with that of the first-rate. Two reasons ma 
account for this—first, the age of horse, and this might be only an indi- 
vidual instance ; or it may be, that horse-flesh is of a mere easily expan- 
sive nature than beef, and gives out more quickly and more entirely its 
juice under the process of boiling. This would then be a generic fault, and 
wouldpreclude the meat of the horse from being nutritious after soup had 
been made from it. The banquet closed with a fine fat thick fillet of horse, 
larded and dressed as they dress here roe venison; namely, plunged for a 
few days into a preparation of salt, spices, herbs, onions, Madeira, and a 
dash of vinegar, and then roasted—a most “delicate device.’ be it no- 
ticed, and one which no real gourmet ever forgets when he has once tried 
it. The fillet of horse was triumphantly welcomed, and voted super-ex- 
cellent. Tender, juicy, fat, high-flavoured ; more delicate than the stag, 
more melting than the roe, more “ gamy”’ than beef. It was mas 
mously propounced to be a great discovery, an immense addition te the 
——- of the table,—a sort of mixture between venison, hare, and 

tcher’s meat. Every guest present, it seems, begged that the cook 
might have orders to cut off a good slice, and that each person might 
carry it home into bis own family, and make the female inmates of bis 
house judges ia their turn of its excellence. 


held sacred, and therefore he said they must not be satisfied with the 
bare Four Points (Cheers.) The Crimea was no longer an integral part 
of Russia, and it never must be, and, he would add, it never should be 
(Great cheering.) 
A RemarkaB_e Case ; Lawyers v. Docrors.—At the Durbam assizes 
the trial of Mr. Joseph Snaith Wooller, for the murder of his wife, Jane 
Wooller, commenced on Friday, the 7thinstant (ult.) The prisoner, who 
had been brought up to the medical profession, lived on his property at 
Great Burdon, near Darlington, and the charge against him was that he 
destroyed the life of his wife by a revolting system of slow poisoning. 
Mr. Edwagd James, Q.C., prosecuted, and Mr. Sergeant Wilkins and Mr. 
Overend, Q.C., defended. The case occupied the court the whole of Sa- 
turday, and only terminated on Monday, when the jury returned a verdict 
of “ Not guilty.” The inquiry was very elaborate, but the Judge (Mr. 
Justice Martin) evidently summed up for the prisoner, and, after the ver- 
dict, intimated that he would have interfered earlier, but that he thought 
it best the case should be heard to the end. He added that, if he had to 
make a surmise, his ‘fancy’ would have lighted upon another person 
than the husband. By an exhaustive process, it is possible to arrive at a 
species of impression as to the individual to whom suspicion will, by some 
persons, be transferred ; but the case is still in mystery, and it is far from 
impossible that a second investigation may take place. It is proved, and 
moreover admitted, that the poor lady was destroyed by the mineral 
poison in question, gradually and skilfully administered. The medical 
witnesses were very roughly handled ; it is matter of remark that the Bar 
have the same kind of feeling towards the other profession that the fisher- 
men on the coast have for the dog-fish, and that whenever a doctor is 
eaught by a lawyer he is tormented. But in this instance the medicai 
men were subjected to something graver than mere forensic eastigation. 
The prisoner’s counsel spoke of their “ shameful conduet ;” and the Judge, 
though not adopting such language, censured them severely by implica- 
tion. Yet, in justice to these gentlemen, be it said that they were placed 
in a situation requiring a singular and painful discretiou. Doubtless, 
their duty when discovering that poisoning was going on, wasto take the 
rough-and-ready course of calling in the police. But they knew, or at 
least believed, that their doing so would have at once slain their patient, 
whom they imagined they could preserve by silently fighting the mur- 
derer across the death-bed. After what has occurred, and after the inti- 
mation from the Judge that the criminal has yet to be looked for, it is 
—_ that, on the second occasion, Justice will not make her search 
D vain. 


True Heroism.—The old Romans decreed a civic crown to him who 
had saved a citizen’s life in battle. What honour has oar Government in 
store for the hero of the following glorious deed in the late terrific ex- 
plosion in the camp before Sebastopol ?— 

Immediately after the first great explosion, when it was ascertained 
that the windmill itself—which forms our main magazine in this part of 
the camp, and contains some hundred and eighty tons of powder, had 
escaped, General Straubenzee, who commands the brigade, hurried up to 
the tents of the 7th Fusiliers, and asked if any of the men would volun- 
teer to mount the wall of the mill and cover the roof with wet tarpau- 
lins and blankets as a protection against the thickly flying sparks and 
burning wood. Now, the concussion had literally thrown the roof off the 
old building, and there it stood in the very centre of the epreading flames, 








TRIAL FOR Persory.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, lately, Ignatius 
Francis Coyle was indicted under the following circumstances :—James 
Holder Alleyne, Alexander M‘Geachy Alleyne, and Thomas Dopping 
Buchanan Darcy, all of whom had been officers in the army, were indicted 
for conspiring to defraud Captain Robert Blair Kennedy of 7,300/. The 
charge against the Alleynes and Darcy, who is since deceased, was, that 
James Holder Alleyne, having made a bet with Kennedy that his mare, 
which he had purchased in America, and which was there known as 
“ Fanny Jenks,” but by uim was called “ Pigeon,” would trot a certain 
number of miies within a given time, induced Kennedy, through the re- 
presentationsof his brother and Darcy that the mare must win, to pay 
over the full amount of the bet, though she was at the time Jame and 
totally unable to perform the match. In order to prove the conspiracy, 
Coyle was called, aud deposed that he was present at a conversation be- 
tween the Alleynes at the Plough Hotel, Cheltenham, on the 29th of No- 
vember 1846, when Holder Alleyne said the mare was lame, and told his 
brother, “ You must go to Hull and see Kennedy,” and that, in conse- 

ence, he did go there, and induced him to pay the amount of the bet. 

he Alleynes and Darcy were tried before Lord Campbell on the Ist and 
2d. Dec., 1851, and chiefly on the evidence of Coyle, were found guilty, 
and immediately sentenced respectively—Holder Alleyne to two years, 
M:Geachy Alleyne to six months, and Darcy to one years imprisonment. 
The Alleynes went abroad to escape sentence, and brought a writ of 


exposed every minute to a thousand chances of instantaneous destruction. 
Hardly anything could exceed the danger attending such a labour as the 
general proposed, but, notwithstanding, Lieut. Hope (senior) and twenty 
five men at once responded to the brigadier’s appeal, and proceeded to 
the powder-crammed building. A sergeant and some men of the Rifles, 
With also a party of the 34th Regiment, were induced to accompany 


Was on the walls of the mill piliag the wet coverings over the exposed 
powder-boxes—exploding shells and burning wood flying through the air 
in perfect storms the while. Whilst the officer and some half dozen of 
the men were thus employed, the remainder carried water to throw upon 
the blankets and bare rafters of the mill, and in a little more than half 
ao hour this vast pile of powder was as well protected from the thiekly 
flying sparks and rockets as it could ba, short of eatire removal from the 
scene of the conflagration. The danger, however, was still great, for a 
sheil might at any moment penetrate the textile coverings and send the 
whole into the air, spreading around destruction and death, compared 
with which the injary already doue would have been as nothing. The 
troops were therefore kept as far as possible from the scene of the fire 
till late in the evening, when it had so expanded its fury as to 
give less ground for apprehension. Fer the most perilous service 


which he had so bravely and effiziently rendered, Lieut. Hope was pab 
licly thanked by Gen. Straubenzee aad the colonel of bis owa regi- 
ment on Thursday morning on parade; and J, for one of many, sia- 








them; and, within ten minutes from the first great blow-up, Mr. Hope 


cerely hope that his daringly meritorious conduct will not be allowed 
to pass without further reward. Had the contents of the windmill ex- 
ploded, we should not now be reckoning oar killed aud wounded by 
tens, but by hundreds, for experienced engineer officers declare that 
hardly a living thing in the whole Light Division could have escaped 
destruction. 


Unmitiaaten Rvssisu.—The condition of our relations with the 
United States, has long been of an unsatisfactory, if not of a meracing 
character. It is very well for the American statesmen to mask their 
ambitious designs under hackneyed phrases of diplomatic courtesy, bat 
they watch with a keen eye every new embarrassment in which Eng- 
land may be placed, in the hope of profiting by her weakness. The 
Americans have leagued (query learned) all the craft and unscrupu- 
lousness of the aggressive European States, without acknowledging their 
responsibility to international law; and although the government of 
the United States may make a merit of non-interference in European 
affairs, they have eertain objects nearer home to attain, which cannot 
even be attempted without an implied purpose of hostility. That go- 
vernment is notoriously unable to restrain the piratical propensities on 
sea and on land, of its ill-disciplined subjects; yet it exhibits a most 
anomalous sensitiveness, if any European nation sends out its fleet to 
protect its menaced territory. In strange contrast with the professions 
ot American statesmen, that they will not intermeddle in European affairs, 
is the dictatorial tone they have assumed towards Denmark, and there- 
fore to the rest of Europe, on the subject of the Sound dues. If such lan- 
guage is to be adhered to, the conference on the subject, invited by the 
State, which guards the entramce to the Baltic, is a mere farce. The 
Americans virtually refuse to recognize the right of Denmark to exact 
those dues, although they have been submitted to and sanctioned by the 
other Kuropean powers. It is not the subject of the dispute—which, 
after all, is trifling—that requires attention, but the insolent manner in 
which the American claim to exemption is set forth, that demands imme- 
diate notice. The augmentation of the West India equadron was a mea- 
sure of vigour which seems to have produced its effects. An occasion 
for further demonstrations of the same kind may soon occur—especiall 
should the alleged negotiations fer peace lead to no result. If Lord Pal- 
merston were really master of the situation, he would perhaps be pre- 
pared to act with the necessary vigour and determination. If he is only 
the nominal head of a divided Cabinet, an impotent struggle betweea 
his will and his weakness will only tend to bring his country into eon- 
tempt.—London Morning Chronicle, Dee. 13. 








Dumas Acaiy.—M. Dumas is still Dumas the marvellous! He has had 
a little tiff with the Imperial Goverament—that: mighty power having 
apparently shaken in its shoes because Alexandre, lover as he is of paradox 
and parenthesis, thought fit to state, in a private letter to a friend, the 
curious physiological fact that his body was in Paris and his heart in 
Jersey and Brussels. Simple folks would have thought that such a state 
of things would have been uncomfortable only to M. Dumas. But the 
power that reigns in France is not content with a “ divided” duty; and 
the body without a heart has lately been in trouble. Alexandre was pat 
under process ; but Napoleon’s good genius stepped in to prevent more 
wicked laughter in the cafés. So the author of “ Monte Christo” is not 
tobe a martyr. What then will he do? In the words of the Daily Vews 
correspondent, “he intends to remain in Paris but a very short time, in 
order to bring out two dramas, (one at the Vaudeville and the other at 
the Porte St. Martin,) and to superintend the publication of a new edition 
of all his works in three hundred volumes, and then to travel for several 
years, visiting China before he comes home.” To briog out two new 
plays and to edit three hundred volumes ought to occupy him at least a 
month! 
A Sort Honsyrmooy.—On the 20th instant we published the fol- 
lowing :— 

Married, on the 19th inst., at the house of his brother, Mark Beaubien, Esq., 
by Justice Lamb, General J. B. Beaubien to Miss Kate L. Penneau, all of this 
city. 

On the 22nd we were called wpon to insert this :— 

Notice.—All persons are forbid trusting my wife, Kate Louisa, on my ac- 
count, as she has left my bed and board without cause or provocation, and I 
shall pay no debts of her contracting. Dec, 24. JOHN B. BEAUBIEN. 
Miss Kate must be exceedingly hard to please. Gen. Beaubien is known 
to our first citizens for the past eighty years,and has ever been most 
highly esteemed, both as a soldier and civilian. He represented the town 
of Leyden in our last Board of Supervisors with credit to himself and 
honour to his constituents, and he holds a high command in the citizen 
soldiery of our State. What more could a woman wish for in a husband 
than honours, fame, wealth, age and respectability? For our part, we 
hope that if Miss Kate lives to be wooed and won by a man as much 
younger than she, as she is younger than the General, she will not be de- 
serted so early in the delightful period of the honeymoon, as our poor old 
friend the General so cruelly finds himself at the present moment.—Chi- 
cago Democrat, Dec. 25. 





Tux Kustenpst Canat.—Constanlinople, Nov. 29.—The concession of 
the canal Kustendji was granted this day to a company formed of Eog- 
lish, Austrian, and French capitalists, and comprising for Turkey two 
wealthy capitalists, Mastapha Pasha and Kiamil Pasha. The company 
has been formed under the auspices of the ambassadors of France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, at Constantinople. The canal will cost £500,000 ster- 
iing, and a large port which is to be formed will cost £1,000,000. This impor- 
tant decision is a prectical solution of the second guarantee of the Con- 
ference of Vienna, and it will give a mortal blow to Odessa, which will 
no longer be the principal port of the Black Sea. It is to be hoped that 
the Turkish ministers will persist in this line of policy, as it isonly by ob- 
taining the aid ef foreign capital that Europe can be made to take an in- 
terest in this country. Russia has always seen that the cutting of thie 
canal would be a mortal blow to her trade; and when, some years ago, 
Austria spoke on the project, the cabinet of St. Petersburg declared that 
it would make the execution of it a casus belli. 





Tus Speaker aT Home.—A provincial paper, recording the late Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition in Regent-street, says : ‘‘ One of the most important 
collections of fruit in the exhibition was sent by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Looking at the gorgeous Grapes and otber fruit that came 
from his luscious conservatories, we may easily fancy that it must cost 
him a sigh to leave these perfections of vegetable development, and pre- 
side over the not very decorous meetings of six hundred and odd men of 
average capacities, who, while pretending to be talking to him, are bel- 
lowing to the country, which is not very tolerant of their misdoings. 


Tas New Riva or Wueat.—At the last sitting of the Imperial and 
Central Horticultural Society (Paris,) M. Raymond, who has been for 
some time past cultivating on a large scale the Chinese Igname (Dioscorea 
batatas) in different parts of France, presented a loaf in which 20 per 
cent. of the flour of that plant was mixed. The bread was perfectly light 
and well tasted. It appears to be now fully established that the flour ob- 
tained from the tubercles of this plant may be advantageously mixed with 
that of wheat. Another quality of the Dioscorea is that it is very nutri- 
tive, and may be easily cooked by boiling or roasting in the ashes. At 
the same sitting a gold medal was unanimously voted to M. de Montigay, 
who was the first to introduce the Igname into France. 





Tus Representation OF MaxcHESTER.—The opponents of the pre- 
sent representatives of Manchester seem to be anxiously looking out for 
suitable candidates, and the names of Sir John Potter and Mr. Oliver 
Heywood (of the firm of Sir Benjamin Heywood & Co., bankers) are men- 
tioned as those of gentlemen that are likely to ensure good support. An 
anecdote is current to the effect that the deputation who went to ask 
Lord Palmerston’s assistance in fiading candidates, commenced by asking 
the noble lord if he would allow his own name to be put forward in the 
event of a dissolution of the present Parliament. Lord Palmerstoa is 
said to have goodhumouredly exclaimed, “ Me go to Manchester, to meet 
Jobn Bright. I bave quite enough of him in the House of Commons.” 
Nevertheless there is said to be an intention of putting the noble lord 
forward without calling upon him to appear persoually upon the hustings. 


A Bostvess LIKE TRANSACTION.—T wo ticket-of leave men, named Ren- 
ton and Clark, were examined at the Leeds Courthouse on Saturday, on 
a charge of barglary and robbery committed in the house of Mr. Haines, 
of Kaostrop, near Leeds. From the evidence adduced on the occasion it 
appears that Mr. Haines is an ironmaster, residing at Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, but has a house at Kaostrop, at which he sojoarns when he visits 
the neighbourhood of Leeds. Between two and three o’clock of the mora- 
ing of the 21st of Augast last, while Mr. Haines was in bed, awake, at his 
house at Kuostrop, his bedroom door was opened, and a man eatered with 
a lighted candle io one hand, a bludgeon in the other, and his face browa- 
ed. The burglar advanced to the bedside, and, seeing Mr. Haines awake, 








said, “ Be steady!’ Mr. Haines asked what he wanted? The burglar— 
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Haines—“ Be a man, and I'll give BS i _— 
— re is it?’ Mr. Haines—* In my trousers’ pocke urg 
Oram ye no money in theroom?” Mr. Haines—* I have not.” Bar- 
lar— Are you not the landlord of the house?” Mr. Haines— No; I 
a only a lodger.” Burglar—“Are you sure of that?” Mr. Haines— 
“ On my honour I am not; there is my portmanteau. You ma soos Oe 
ourself, and you will see that I ama traveller.’ Burglar—‘‘ How o' “7 
= you come here?” Mr. Haines—* Once a month, or two monthe, as it 
happens.” Barglar—“ Now, are you sure you have no more money?” 
Mr. Fain s—“I am sure I have not.” Burglar—* Where is it, then? 
Mr. Haines—“ In my trousers’ pocket ; 1’ll give it to you. Mr. Haines 
then reached his trousers, and took out 9a. or 102., & knife, and some keys. 
Another burglar, who had entered the room during the conversation, took 
up the money at the request of the other fellow, who then said to Mr, 
Haines, Now, no noise ;” to which Mr. Haines said, “ Not a word ; re- 
treat in peace.” Both men then disappeared. Mr. Haines soon after- 
wards awoke the man and woman who had charge of the house, and, on 
examining the premises, it was found an entrance had been effected 
through the breakfast-room window, and several articles of provisions had 
been carried off. Renton, who was positively identified by Mr. Haines, 

was committed to the assizes ; Clark was discharged. 

w CANADIAN BisHoPrias.—T wo new sees are to be formed forth- 
ahead ‘oe present diocese of Toronto, the sanction of the Bishop (Dr. 
Strachan) having been received. The seat of one of the Bishoprics will 
be at London, and the other at Kingston. It is believed that the bishop- 
ric of London will be conferred upon the Rev. Dr. Cronyn, a Rural Dean 
of the diocese ; and the = of Kingston upon the Rev. Mr. Hincks, 
a clergyman at present holding a benefice in the diocese of Down and 
Connor, a brother of Mr. Hincks, whom Sir William Molesworth recently 
appointed to the Governorship of Barbadoes.— Globe. 


«“ Your money.” Mr. 








Dr. CoLten on Tae STat# ov THE Cuurca.—A pastoral by Dr. Cul- 
len, read from all the chapels of Dublin, and extending to very great 
length, bas been published. The Rev. Doctor considers that the humbling 
of the Russian arch-hgretic, and the bowing of the neck of Francis Jo- 
seph to the yoke of Rome, are the blessed results of the recognition of 
the Immaculate Conception. The exemplary piety of the Austrian Em- 

ror, in rising superior to the infidel “ prejudices” of his age, and * ua- 
} br the unhappy work of one of his predecessors who had been led 
astray by the prevailing errors and false liberality of his days,” is highly 
commended ; while the irreligion of Sardinia, Spain, and parte of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, is frowned and wept over. With respect to the 
wicked romances and novels, and other ungodly (or unpapal) publica- 
tions of the preeent day, Dr. Cullen advises his flock “ to imitate the ex- 
ample of the faithful of Ephesus, who, moved by the preaching of St. 
Paul,” burnt all their books; a broad hint in the direction of the late 
Bible immolations. On the subject of these so-called immoral publica- 
tions, the Papistical primate earnestly desires to be informed “ who will 
= water to his head, and a fountain of tears to his eyes, to weep over 

e ruin and desolation,” &c. 








——___ 





PROBLEM No. 366, sy D. J. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


























So.eTion To Prosiex No. 365.—First move King to a White Square, next 
“ Ktto B3 :” then again play King to another White Square, and the Mate is 
given, handily, in the required number of moves. 








}  ___ ————— a 


A New Kwapsacx.—A new specimen of knapsack has been produced 
at Woolwich, and now lies for the inspection and approval of Lieut.-Col. 
Yorke at the head-quarters of the Royal Seppers and Miners. The in- 
vention belongs to a private of that corps. The framework of this new 
knapsack consists of two steel plates curved and padded ro as to fit the 
shoulders without inconvenience. Underneath the shoulder-pads are 
leops, through which two cloth straps are to be passed, to cross over 
the shoulders and button to the plates, provided with two centre studs 
for the Boece A steel lever is affixed, and formed so as to pass over 
the head and rest upon the plates. This lever is sufficiently wide to admit 
the knapsack, which is secured to the end of the lever by two additional 
straps. That part of the lever which covers the chest is formed in the 
centre as a regulator, by which it can be reduced or expended to the re- 
quisite fit. The end of the regulator is pierced in order to hook the waist 
belt on ejther side of the plate. The waist belt is also provided with a 
link and buckle, which are placed in the centre of the belt at the back. 
Another strap containing two links is attached to the coat straps, going 
round the knapeack, and buckling to the runner, which prevents it from 
moving. The advantage which this improvement holds out as an induce- 
ment to supersede the old knapsack is that it relieves the chest and back 
from prersure and sets the arms at perfect liberty ; it can likewise be put 
off and on without assistance by the wearer in 10 seconds. The aggre- 
gaie weight of the knapsack and kit are 18]b. 





Kina Boma Awakentno.—According to a letter from Naples, dated 
the 24th of November, “the King bad ordered the execution of an un- 
dertaking of great public utility. The Lake Averno is to be formed 
into a military port, and put into communication with the Lucrine Lake 
and the sea, by means of a junction-tanal, which is run into the 
port of Baja, near Pozzuoli. The object of this important movement is, 
“in the first place; to render the country near those lakes more healthy, the 
pestilential emanations from them being very injurious, particularly du- 
ring the great heat ; and next, to have in this place, which is eurrounded 
by natural defences, an excellent military port, where vessels of the lar- 
gest size may always find shelter. Four officers of the naval engineers, 
forty sailors, and five hundred convicts from the galleys, have been al- 
ready ordered to commence the works. 











st Office Notice.—The Mails for FUROPR, via Southam 
” t pton and Havre, per U, s, 
P Steamer 4RAGO, will clove at this Oifics oa SATURDAY, the 12h day of January, at 
¢ o'clock, A.M. ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 




















MBROTYPES at BRADY'S, a p and indellible pieture 
¢ a perfect an ble pi 
A™ p pba a] pana eta ent the time Sequited by p eS Enamel ye 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colamnaes- Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
came SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY. 
C disposed of at Bonnets, Head-Dresses, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, £c., will be 
mine the same, unusually low prices. The Ladies are respectfully invited to cail aud exa- 
H. & M. KING, No. 71 Canal Street, New York. 
itt LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
mIOARS of he ret Dway, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
a oat eo, Be est Brands— Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine,—PhSadelphia La- 
bess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 
po Roy ee CE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
R of the dheve colttennd anes SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
the best Safes and Locks cor bined fn'me Patent Powder Proofs Deflance Locks and Crossbars, 
Maiden Lane; Manufactory Nos, 62, 68, 64 and 66 ceabes “a, eae” PEF ee 
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LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 


+ 


FA 


= 
RMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured b” 


app! t paid) te 
ae J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 





ecth i in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demsnd 
Tis; oo Jomo 4 s — Send wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by a!l has try it, and its merits only need to be kuown, wheuee it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
Sale: is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for tee health of ner abthdederesth hot fail to use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alxaii contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the system, and is the canse 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no daoger in using the DIET- 
ETlv SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing ouly the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace on 
.E EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
from the ma} 7 flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
Soda tor making short biscuit, and all kinds ofeake. None 
will dispute this ater trying is. 


anufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR BALE A LARGE a yey 
of Wines, purchased previously to the failare of the vintages 5 
t tele ports end lasing execilence. pues = therefore be certain of procuring what 
of sterling character aud upon the most favourable * 
. CH AMPAGN B.—Sillery Hocssens, Vlear vent porn Versenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
ry eod rich ; from the first houses in ms . 
.- in C hateau Margaux and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
BORDEAUX. Grand Vin Chatean Lafite, © rg geen prog bao 
Haat Sauterne and 


of a better quality, 
much superior to Super-carbonate of 





cellent medium growths and table wines ; of :he vintages of 
for their riehness ond falness of Saveur, with fine natural bouquet. Also, 
Chateau d’ Ayquem of superior quality. 
SHERRY — Vino de Pasto, Amontillade, Macharnudo and pure juice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xerez, among whieb are dry and delicate as well as rich and fruity wive. 

MADEI RA.—Choiee old Reserve and South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and favour. 

PORT—From the best ey any of the Alta Donro in Portugal, rich, fraity and generous 
wine, with good eolour, free from sweetness, and without too much astringency. 
HUOK.cenmeiss. Gragatorem, Hockheimer, Kudesheimer and Stemberger, with other 

ths, of the v' 0 . 
wr PORRIGN SPIRITS.—Cognae Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1803, 1818, and 
ether Jen. Fine oe eT hlanee veer old cal te Be eaed Hemmodanaia Witcbey. 
; choice o ey ; very old and fine flavour: - 
- THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
te subseribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUUR WILLMER, Agen 
07 Fulton Street (2nd F 





from 


t, 
CHARLES WILLMER, loor), New York, 


19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


HUROPHAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER &£ ROGERS, IMPORTER‘ OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl~ .uthorized Agentsin the United States forthe [us 

rated nm News, whiclahey supply by single numbers to purchasers,to annualent. 
ecribers and othe wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, ande verythingofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6,1855. Complete setsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival ofthe steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
she Continent of Earope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 


s imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
ead New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive im Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Pa , $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proeeed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
cither place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 Ov. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—Iin Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strong) recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $1500 per dosen. 
Warranted 4th proof, 


as Im le 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen 


Twen'y-one Portraits omen. 
laston, Copley, Gainsborough, Stuart, Trumbull, M 
One volame, 4to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE HOLY GOFPELS. Illustrated {i ‘ . 
aon linen bien. eee — pad oo ee Designs. By Frederick Overbeck 


‘* These designs, to long ce cbrated for their exquisite beanty, and having for some years been 


= the bands of several of the first engravers, are now first given to the public in their complete 
rm. 


¢ look upon the present volume as @ most rare and precious eommentary on the Gos- 


ls. Where is the scho’ar or the orator who can explain our Lord’s Parables with the power 


pe 
shown in the portraiture here given of “ ” “ 
What preacher can teach the the “Ten Virgins,” and the “ Sleeping Husbandmen 


tions bere presented of Christ rebuking pride 
ing werlcliness by calling Matthew from bis go 
egesis, however lear 
the rpany the Resurreetion of Lazarus, and 
tract from 


hamility or the majesty of duty more eloquently then the illustra- 
ac before His disciples, and subda- 

to ey! Dn ag eS end? What 

teuc genius, in brin 
pathos of Gethremane and Calvary 


reface. 
4 HEW EDITION oF 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American 
of Dis Ww Eng 


or eloquent, can equal 


in the Days of Washington. With 
rigina! Pictures, by Wol- 
antique mor., $12 ; colonred plates, rT v oat ens I 
“ The “oe of the er 
het and d . 


“<< 





tions in rociety during Washington’s Administration 
most part 
famnel A 
da’ 
. T 
Mie shore eeceptabte veh 
** No more able velome 
© 7 @ United 


of Gray’s Fiegy, and the 
son. The ii.ustrations even surpass, in beauty, Gray’s Klegy in the 


y 





**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Teddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dosen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &e., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


BFFicactocs CURE FOR CORNS, BUNION®, OALLUSITEBS, 
ails Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet, by a New and Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility of Great Britain and 
France, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the morning untill 4 in the sfiernoen, dail 
77) Fema at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXT 
A is. 





Copies of Testimonials. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor of France.] 
Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
[From his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland.) 
I certify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 
{From the Most Noble the Marqnis of Landsdowne } 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with perfect facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, Lowdon. 
[From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. } 
Mr. Levi be most skillfully extracted two corns from my feet, without giving me the slieht- 
est pain. ROST. FERGUSON, M. D. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1238. 
From Thos. Jliver Goldsmita, Erq., M.D., Coroner of Philadelphia—I do hereby certify that 
Dr. Levi har operated upon my daughter for a nail growing in the flesb, to ber as well as to my 
own satisfaction ; also, upon a corn on her foot, with immediate relief and withont the least pain. 
THOMAS OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1952. 138 Beach street, Kensington. 5% 
From John Lloyd Martin, Esq., M.D.—I do hereby celti’y that Dr. Levi has operated on my 
feet, and extracted therefrom several corns and callocities without occasion:ng me the slightest 
pain or uneasiness, and I can, with the greatest pleasure, recommend him as # most skilful Chi- 
ropodist, JOHN LLOYD MARTYN.MD., 
Baltimore, Dec. 4, 185’. North Charles street. 
From J. S. McFarlane, Fsq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great skil! 
and tplent in the speedy removal of several corns of long standing, and a bunion and callosity, 
which have previously defied the exerdions of several operators, and I recommend him to the 
public, J. 8. McFARLAND, M.D. 
New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1853. Corner of Poydias and Circus s.reets. 
From Henry 8. Levert, M.D.—I have just had «# pain‘ul corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
much skill and without pain. The operation was simple, and I bel.eve its effects will be per- 
manent. HENRY 8. LEVERT, M. D. 
Mobile, April 9, 18.3. 
From Thomes ©. Butler, Jr., Eeq.—A member of my family was operated upon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, in my presence, by Doctor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large bunions withong pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
health very much. The relief has been entire trom excruciating pain, and there is no return o 
suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them to have them reef 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectual cure. MAS C, BUTLER, Jr. 
Cincinnati, Aug., 1853. Sixth street, opposite Medical College. 
From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr. Levi, I beg leave to testify to his successful skil! 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long Sandiag. withont causing any pain. 
Philadelphia, July 27, 852 . d. FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 
In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, many thousards more in bis possession 
(among which are several from lads of he highest rank) can be seen by favoring him with a 
cali at his office, 91 FLEVNTH STRKERT, between 5th and 6th Avennes, New You. 
N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON, 


A HARMLESS AGUE REMEDY IS A PUBLIC BENEFAC- 
tion }—See what the President of the Pharmac: utical Society of Missouri says of RHODES’ 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE, or Antidote to Malaria: 








St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10, 1255. 
Having noticed the eertificate of chemical gnalysis given by the celebrated chemist, Dr. J. R. 
Chilton, of New York City, in favour of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, that it contained neither 
Quinine, Arsenic, Merenry, or Strychnine, and having received numerous applications for it, I 
was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes tor the medicine. Since then I have disposed of a large 
quan tity mostly to residents of this city, who have invariably been cured by it, and to whom i 
can refer, 1 am, therefore, satisfied in recommending it to be sll that the y+, represents. 
R 


EDWA WHEATON. 
Sole Wholesale Agent ip St. Louis, H. BLAKSLEY. 
Chicego, BARCLAY BROTHERS, 


Baltimore, BK. H. STABLER & CO. 

Philadelphia, 1. R. CALLENDER. 

New York, A. P. CLARKE, Agent, 57 Jobn Street. 

And told by Druggists generally, throughout the United States, Canadas, &e. 

JAMES A. RHODES, Proprietor, Providerce, R. 1. 

FRKVERK AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS .—Read the testimony of 
=. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 

ou 


E PILLS. . 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
| Cuas. D. DesaueR, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 








Milwaukee, GREENE & BUTTON. | 


| your medicine did uetcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
| troubled for several months with jaundice, bilions fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by! 


all cases of asimilar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
rm Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, sud havenever known a 
person to have a second chill after commence with them. 
A KE 


M. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N, J, 
A. D. NEWELL, 


M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and reputation of Drs, Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 

which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
shat any representations made by them are worthy of public confide ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. F RELINGHUYSEN. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street 16, Vv, CLICKENER &CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
Howse and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT £SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO 





CUM, Cincinnati,O, Also atthe Wholesaleand Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. gal 
Broadway, N.Y. 


a friend, towhora [ feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in | 


to present to the readers, admirers resen 
the noted ladies who coben be ntl wv hd a4 bm 


and 
. Among athe 7 ved for the 
don ertists, are those of Mrs. Washi 2 A) Hamilton 
as, Mrs, Jay, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Warrieon Grant atthe elder), Mrs. Thaglore 
, Madame 
Tilustrated in 9 series of Forty Engrav- 


Mrs. Carrojl, Mrs. Lewis (grand-daught f 

ter of General Ulin‘on), ae. ee ton 

£ SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ngs. Embracing views in every portion of the United States. Price, in cloth, $7 50 ; antique 
can be selected, than one whieb will afford to the beholder a 
States. It contains drawi f portant points 
raveller’s notice.’’ eS See = 


THE EVE OF 8ST. AGNES. By John Keats. I'lustrated with Twent: 

the Deserted Village. Price, in cloth, $1 50 ; antique non gk wih ti 
will be sought after, as one of gifts of Liendship at the coming sea- 
Same style.’’ 


“This vellg ne the choice 
SABBATH BELLS. Chimed by the Poets. 


* Sandays observe | think when the bells do chime, 
‘Tis Angels’ music.’’ 


With Coloured Iiustrations, by Birket Foster. Price, in cloth, gilt, $3 75; antique mor., 


** This is the prettiest {!Instrated book which has céme from the pencil of Birket Foster. 


poetry is seleeted from the works of the sacred writers of both England and America,” 








DR. DORAN’S WORKS,—JUST PUBLISHED. 


ABLE TRAITS—WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. By Dr. Doran, Author of 
** Hapits aud Men,’’ &e., &c. l2mo., cloth. Price $1 26. 


BILL OF FARE. 


The Legend of Amphitryoun—A Prologue. Table Traits of the last Century. 
Dict and Digestion, Wine and Water. 

~ Waier. The Birth of the Vine, and what has eome cf it, 
Breakfast. The Making and Marring of Wine. 


Materiale for Breakfeat. 


Drinkers and Iucidents in @ermary. 
Cern, Bread, &e. lent of Tre 


Imperial 
An Ineid vel. 


Tea. A few odd Glasses of Wine. 
Coffee The Tables of the Ancient and Modern Egyp- 
Chocolate. tans. 
The Old Coffee House. The Die: of Saints of Old. 
The Frereh Cafes, Toe Bridal and Bevqustef Ferques. 
The Ancient Cook anc bis Art. The support of Modern Saints. 
The Modern Cook and his &cienge. The Casars at Table. 
Pen and Ink Sketch of Carome. Their My erty Meat. 
D Traits. English Kings at their Tables. 
The Materials for Dining. e uets. 
A Light Dinner for Two. The Castellan Ven Goucy. 
Sauces. Authors and their Dieteties. 
The Parasite. = Liquor-loving Laureates. 
upper. 


Table Traits of pee and the Golden Age. 
Table Traits of England in the Karly Times. 
Nearly every page contains something amusing, and you may shut the book im the middle 

and epen it again afier a twelvemonth’s interval without at ali compromising its power of af- 

fording enjoyment.—The Times, London. 

HABITS AND MEN ; with Remnants of Record Tovching the Makeracf Both. By Dr. Do- 
ran, Author of ** Table Traits,” 4c. 12mo., cloth. Priee $1. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER.—(The Wives of the 
Four Georges.) By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘Habits and Men,’’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo., eloth. 
Price $2 


F J, 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 













Reduced to $2. Indue*ments: 
week, 208 a year) anda < 
| Literature : General 


ss MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.— 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Masic (4 p 
Portrait of pa = title page. Musica! Intelligenee : 

f the cholcest ty. 
"= RICHARD 8. 


1856. & 


THE HOLLY BB INN. 


D'cKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY.—This httul story is im Dickens’ Finest 
Holiday humour and will be eagerly read by eli classes of readers. 
For Sale by all the Booksellers and Newsmen. Trade eerie bu 

DIX & EDWARDs, rf Park Place, New York. 


(LIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 











A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


LN OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2 vols., 12mo. $2590. 

‘* The work embraces an account of all those writers of Engiand who have e in any- 
wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Raleigh, Clarendon, Hume 
and Gibbon, togetber with a long list of minor writers, make up ihe series, and present a earefal 
review of the progress of historical literature.”’ 

‘* The author shows e familiar acquaintance with bis ebject ; exhibits large research, ard the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.” — Boston Traveller. 

** A usefal addition to every library.”’—N. Y. ye re hem 

* The least read in English history will recognize at a glanee the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the names in this werk.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

** These sketches have been drawn from the bests urces and will be found both interesting 
and instractive.’’—Portland Mirror. 

‘** Few biographical sketches come under our notice that combine so mary attractions, copious- 
ness, cephenabien felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persons and events, justness of eri- 
ticism, &c.”"—N. Y. Albion. 

** In analysis of character, in criticism and in skilful arrangement and grouping of ingidents—~ 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous,”’—WV. F. Evening Post. 

Scribner’s New Works. 

LIFE OF 8. 8. PRENTISS, Edited by his Brother. 2 vols.,1l2me. $250. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 
l vol., 12mo. $1 25. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 


2me. $1 60. 
ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady Ten Years Besident in that Conntry. 1 vel., 
12mo. $1 13. 
For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pert of 
the United States, postage paid, by 

CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New ¥ork. 





By G. Wheeler. 





TANDARD ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—Superb Presentat 
S pases —Se AUTIES OF MOORE, Forty-eight Exquisite bi gravings, with toe 
tive Letter-press 


FLOWERS OF LOVEI IN ESS. Forty Groups of Female Figures, embi: matic of Flowers. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSFERE, Illustrated with One Hundred Portraits in Cha- 
racter, of all the Ce'chrated Ameriean Actors, taken by the Daguerreotype. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF HOGARTH. Produeed in a style worthy that inimiteb’e Meral- 
ist and Caricaturist. ; 

A great variety of Elegantly Bound Books on exhibition. 

THE LUNDON PRINTING AND PTBLISHING CO. 

8. D. BRAIN, Agent, 55 Dey Stset. New York. 


NOW READY! 
FLORA’S DICTIONARY! 
The most Splendid Gift Book of the Foncon f and a Gift Book 


for all Seasons! 

just PUBLISHED by LUCAS BROTHERS, (Successors to Fielding La- 

ces, Jr.), 170 Market Street, Baltimore Md., a new, much enlarged end splendidly fas. 
trated Kdition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. EB. W. Wirt, ot Virginia. 

FLORA’S DiCTIONARY is petaned in qnerio form, and contains two hundred and thirty 
pager—cach page embellished with a hendsome border, and the work interspersed with upwards 
of Five Hundred Wood Engravings! It will be issued in three different styles of binding and 
illustration, a8 follows :— 

First.— Richly ilivminated Title and Presentation Plate. Fifty-six Groups coloured from na- 
ture, illustrating all the Flowers named in the book. Bound in Tukey morceco, super extra, 
gilt edges, and Turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges, $16. 

fecord.—Riehly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. Twelve Gror 
lonred trem patore. Bound in morocco, extra gilt efges and full gilt sides. $ 

Third.— Richly Muminated Title and Presemiaticn Plate. Six Groups of Flowers ccloured 
from nature. Bound in super extra muslin, gilt edges and full gilt sides. $6 

BQ~ The Title end Presentaticn Plates in all the ebove varieties are printed in eolours by A, 
HvuLN §& CO., of Baltimore, in the highest style cf the art, and for their artistic merit are un- 
eurpassed by anything of the kind ever attempted im this country. The original designs for the 

Title and Presentation Plates are fiom the percil ot JOHN MW’ LENAN, isq., of New York. 


‘ of Flowers co- 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
“THE HARP UV THOUSAND STRINGS.” 
The Sermon and its Political Application. 
FROM THE ‘*‘NEW YORK DAILY TIMES’? OF NOVEMBER 13th, 
Price Three Cents. 


0. F. PARSONS, Publisher, 140 Nassaa St., N. ¥. 

C. McKER, #914 Nassau Street, New York. 

BELL & HENDRIUKSON, 582 Broadway, Albany. 
The extraordinary demand for the above Sermon has induced the Publisher to re publish it as 

it appeared in the Daily Times of November 13, ‘‘For he played on a Harp av @ 


1855. 
Single Copies can be procured of 








| ment of Winter Bonnets. 


strings ; speritts of just men madesperfeck.’’ 


SHAKESPEARE IN HIS STUDY, 
AND 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOHN FAED, R.8.4., 

Painter of the celebrated Picture of ‘‘ Shakepeare and His Contcms ovaries,” Exhibited in 158, 

These charming works together with an exquisite unfinished proof of their fortheoming print 
of “ EVANGELINE,” an illustration of Lesaey low’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
Galleries ot WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 368 Broadway. 








OMPLETE FILE of the “‘ New York Dall Times,’ for Sale, 


From the commencement to the present time, in perfect corde”, Price, $4 
Address, H, L, M., “Daily Times” Office. 











ARIS MILLINERY.—Miss Mullin, 6 Broome Street, has just 
opened Caps, Head-Dresses, Cache Peigués, 0 . Wreaths and Bouquets, Bridal 
and Ba}! Dress Trimmings in Gold and Silver, Fowers and Feathers. Also a Handsome Assort- 


44 
iffures, 
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Dat er A 


12 


Che Albion. 


January 5 








RICH BRONZE CLOCES, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
RNase tas DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
FRENCH FANCY GOODS 

of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beantiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
B. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 
. CH 
EK P 
oO ° 
I ° 
D L 
o ° T T ° Ww 
Is now « ‘‘ Household Word’’ in the United 





Btates. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 61 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 


HO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor!d’s Fair 
—and hus con-taatly en hand a and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
, Trout Flies, d&., déc., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
dealing in the above Articles, will fnd it to their Interest to calland examine his 
making their purchases. 


before 
THOMAS H. BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new § ntine Spinner, ccknowleiged by expec ienced Fisher - 











men to be the best Bait for ever inven 

DELLS & CO.~ Trench, Apothocartes and Chemists. Inngentere 
Manuficturers of jcals, Drugs. P and Toilet Goods, from 

ienden ond Paris Houses, ond of Aret quailty caly. - 


635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 

















o. 48 William Stree ew York, issue Forcign 
B SSvreas UF CREDIT on the Gales? s 

Carlsruhe, L Bome, 
» Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, x Rio de Janetro, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, Milaa, 8 arg, 
Edinbarg, Moseow, Sienna, 
Florence, Manich, Smyrna 

F Messi Seville, 

Genoa, Mulbeuse, ‘ 

c Madras, Shanghal, 
Gibraltar, Mal Singapore 
Hamburg, Manilla, Byaney, N.8. W. 
Hague, adeira, urin, 

Havre. Melbourne, Aus Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 

Boog Kong Nice, Venice, 

Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 

Londen, | ag Wiestaden, 

; . * arsaw, 

ro lo Palermo, Zurich, 

Ceylon, Lyons, Piss. 





ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIEN 
5 RATION OF LONDON, bennett ecard 


Braaches and sat 
mm Ganga Catea, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
Singapore, 


. 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDOX, 
Branches and Agencies at 


ee 
eamene iF ROREERS. 260 <0 0ncne cose ss enreeece ovecees soos Mumter Riven, 
risbane an 000 500 0005.0000900060"sS 6 S00 SbbeEe 660 600d Ee . 
” Victoria’ Branches : —w 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaiae. ... 6.6 cee ceres ceeeeeseecnceccccccccceses see eMount Alexander, 
oT sie 
tT MI Sn caces 600060009. 660.060 064 ta0 000 S00 esbeceened 
Ovens Agency. 





N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
LECCERS OF CREDIE for Mercantil poses. ROC 
OF CREDIT on the following cities :— vm aoe 











Brassels, Heidelberg, Malta Rome, 
in, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Gaetevabe, The Hague, sesestiten, Seville, 
airo, sausanne, ayence Sienn 
Coblenoe, Leipsick, Messina,’ Suyreh, 
Colocne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Tricste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, : 
Sere. ery Pan, v 
ibraltar, yon Palermo, Vien 
Hambarg, Madrid, Pisa, Wirsbaden, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Znrich. 


wildy Malaga, iga 
uice in New Vork—No. 8 Wall Streat. Bille om Paris ot sheet daye’ olen 
STERLING BLS at 69 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. Oe aes 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 





siness of this Company will henceforth be conduacte 
TIONAL LIF ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” 


BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBRREOTYPES, 
Fo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompeon’s Saloon. 
The Finest avd Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same floor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
L Life and Cabinet and Miniatare sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


Water ( rs. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durabie and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
one from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Dats, oy a A large number can 
prodaced nominal expense. eot 1) 
eee ee TD BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


T8z GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THK AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except ix two case, (both 
thander humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred cer tes ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles wil! care the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure al! humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running of the ears and blotches among the hair, 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt ant running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles wil! cure the most desp r ! 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottie, and # perfect care when the above quan- 


tity ts en. 

4 othing look s so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderfu! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a homour it has tostert. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not pees I peadled over a thoa- 
sand bottles oft in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every care. It bas already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. | gave itto children & year old : to 
eld le ofsixty. I have seen poor, puny. wor my looking children, whose flesb was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
jef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
regu it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy bat where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever map listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Price $1 Manufactured b DONALD KENNEDY 120 Warren street, Roxbery 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & brother To- 
routo ; Jokn Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 














URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtfal to nove, and highly y 'oth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indig to this 7 and Europe, prepared wirh fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, ® STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and,INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. MoCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
form of disease arisiug from IMPURITY OF THE BLOO®, or VITIATED HUMQYRS. From one 
to six botules has cured the worst cases of SALT RuEUM and SCROFULA. ERyYSIPILas, and all 
eruptions of the akin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, chronic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is uneq by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Draggists. A. CUSHMAN 4 CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 











ELLUC’S BISCATINE,—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NU.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
vas COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSUBER#} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special riske taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutnalscaile, 
SEW YORK REFERERS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of Btate of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Feq., H. B. M. Consul. 





Btephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, .. 
Jomes Gall , Bag. | Hon. Judge Carapbell. John H. Hicks, a 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


BRS. 
JOHN C, Cunsemyas. BD i Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East Leth St. 


KO. M. K 1ST Genera! Agent for the United States. 





NOTICE, 


Noe 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having ov :he 2ud July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
d under ite mew name, “THR INTERNA. 

MEs B. M. CHIPMAN, 


A 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies, 


Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Compenies of like stand- | INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


tng and responsibility ; discriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 

HE usual credit will be given on prem'ums for satisfactory notes, and Seventy-five 
T the prosits returned in Serip to the cust: mers, on a!l risks terminating perks lobes thotis, 
the custumer paying the premium on any risk, either by special policy, or by an ende rsement on 
his Open Policy, which terminates without loss, wi!l be entitled to participate in the profits of 
the bu-ines« in proportion to the amcunt of the preminm pid on euch risks; and should a cus- 
tomer pay the Company ten premiums during the ji ar, eight of which tertuinstes without lo«s 
@ dividend wii] be declared to bim on the amount of the eight premiums, even though the losses 
on the two risks exceed the premiums received from him during the year. 

DIRECTORS. 

W. ©. Pickersgill. John H. Eliott N. Chandler. 
° Jobn P, Brown. " 
Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips. Wm. G. Lane. 
G. B. Lamar. Geo. Barnes. 


Hiram Hatchison. 
—_ = Brown, 

mos R. Eno. 
Robt. Spedding. Geo. Bites, 


A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates. Abraham Bell. 
Joba Allen, Chas. H. Dabney. J, B. Johnston. G. G. Sampson. 
Wm. H. Guion. Wm. Loeschigk. Wm. M. Fvaris Jas, M. Brown, 
Adrian Iselin. . Rodocanachi F. W. Reimer Jas, Benkard, 
T. Richardson. Geo. Griswo Thos. S'ocomb. F. C. Gebhard, 


RICHARD LATHERS, President | JOHN A. PARKER, ¥ 
sbeetas ROBIRRON 2 FARLEY ee, “ee Fi nates 
, Secretary. M M. EVARTS, Conn: 'y. 
: JABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMES ©. LUCK, Marine | Rnvrome 9 Sr Se tews 
Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A deli Tenic © 
benefit to persons debilitated by sick eas and its Sug Pupeed ely to of great 
. SLLUG & CO., Chemista, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRux 


685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELE 

T HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and poenereatinn ofthe Hair, is he | eepoy f 
withvut a rival on this continent, Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attained by any oiher article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’?” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
 Taee NOP Dray seed args ba A it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
Mays the feandation ofa «¢: of hair. 8 now patronized ; 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale G@uonebens ey macresnndvebapamnel 

BOGLE’S ELEFRIC HAIR DYB is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond al! precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever ithas come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to « beantifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
 ROGLI'S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that ceeslly unpleasan 

* A a OUND renders th 
Re eed eT. on. eae OF oF RR sg 
A; , B: Y¥YTHERIA removes Frecki 

ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best a wb te Fd 


complexion. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, B ; 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, Now York; HAVILAND HARRAL Obarieston + as 7 ee 
re; J. WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & Co. “Montreal; J. 
MUS3ON,' and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & RNER. 
SHAW Hamilion; ato. 5 woaton, & £0. Halifax, NS. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
wn . Finsbary Square, an Tee ent-st., London ;.J. . 
fret Street, Manchester; and of Agents denginnt ie World. on J. WOOLLRY, 69 Mar 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


BR, J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invit 

D his improved method of constructing Ariificial Dentures, which conhine ‘the flowing 
First —There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment of food, 

feot the breath, as not even the sl'ghtest moisture can get between the tenth, on wg thes 
Second. —An AsviGolel Gam, ve h is as firm ard indestructible as the teeth, is fused, at a 

high heat, eespgen and on ~~ ost oe yo Le here J to each other, and to the 

ry : whieh charac‘erises ihe Dat rel orga ' a eerene tee 


« ns. 
Third —Great ® h is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, Gum Plate, ordi 
force in musticntiog can break thet fom thin bas, : pa wel 
—The NATURAL FORM AND BXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FA N 
tu cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of sdditional attachments vo 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. ‘These attachments are so formed as te BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustali. vem fn their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named Pp , p parts of the dentore, and, when rightly formed, 
eannot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and aso the m ‘tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made @ feature in the author’s practice, for severa 











| years past. A 

of Photogr:pbic and type likenesses, which have been taken o - 

out im t, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great Guam cs. 
uced in the countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 


pearance w is prod 
Upon this principle, which the public are invited to call and examine, together wi " 
mens of bis laproved style of Ls not requiring the above attachments, oe 
Fifth.—A clear and distinct 1 of speech is restored. This important change is 
ayer > by having the inride of the tee’h and gum of a natural form. To this form the tongue 
readily adapted. This perfect of the tongue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 


Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, +. M.D., Chairman 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., Jonn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. John Moss, Faq 
Charles Bennett, E-q., | Thomas Colley Grattan, Exq., Thomes Nicoll, Esq, 
Samuel Kiug Church, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Exq., Clement Tabor, Esq , 
_ Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Manager, J eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.8S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 

COLOETAL BUAS " SECTOR, : 7 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal,....s-eseeseer vee egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 


Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
‘ R. F.B Ww. Weeks. B. all P <. am Agent 
R. aren, W. Wright, BE. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
St. Jobn, N. B.... ..- 005. | othe , 


W. J. Starr. Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. oad, Hon. 
C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 

Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ ExceanGce, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throvghout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, P. S. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
The advantages offered by the *‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy recommended te the consideration of them. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably itn- 

tormed that mineral waters, under tne name of *‘ Saratoga’’ water, avd salts, uider the 
name of '' Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon oe ee in the Southern and South- 
western States, where rersons buying these articles desire and think thgy are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of a!l kinds, Ken Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial erm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water fre- 
quently producirg griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rende:ing a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
daced by saline cathariics disroived in ordinary water—while CONGRESS WATER produces nel- 
ther griping or injurions effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas La iit ip the reputation of Saratoga, yet some bave confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportavity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articl«s upon the public on the st:ength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long reries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine ConGress WaTER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
ig not a suffici nt guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and s¢liing it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
‘ou can rely on—ConGress WaTER snd none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every boitle of genuine Conaress Water, viz: ** CONGRESS WatTER—C & W.”?— 
if withont these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saraioga ralts, Xc., they 4re not only valueless, but injurious—not powretes 
even the virtues of the common Seid!itz powders of the shops. That it is liopossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Hamphrey lavy, 
as foillows:—'* it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of ¢qnal qua- 
lity, the effec's of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
yon list of prices, sizes and packages ; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
a@monnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
cantion, to buy the genuine ConGxess Warzr only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 

CLARKE & WHITE 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. dnd at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


H’vF CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESORIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Oid Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. AH the different varieties of Cla- 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland, 








a Cham 

ret av i e 
“The Finest Desertptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sau Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oi!, Sardines, &e 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BurLinaTen Hams, Weatpba- 
lia Hams, Bee: es, &o. 

GOSHEN a received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the advove places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent: thereto. 





sounds io speaking or ing, 80 often observed in persons wearing artificia! 
Siath.—The plates urually emplose’ for this work ae gintien, the purity of aa te 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasant teste in the mouth. To short. his system embraces 
msny new and important features, which are reaclly Eperevioed by these wearing artificial 
dentures upon this prineiple. With reference to the utility of this method, numerous testimo- 
= can be given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union, and persons wearing 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. PRANZ A. 








work in and other cities. 
J. ALLEN, No. 39 Bond street. New York 
P. 8.--Persons desiring further information in reference to the above. wil! be fur i 
pamphiets, frev ef postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLAN... BR eaten 


th | to be pure and unadulterated REUN 
Gia 


JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store and in Bond a ry Stock of Superior Ked 
ne Se and Des-ert Wines, a ne Pops Hp 4 50 to ner ; sd haer (ine!nd- 
D ‘okai, Ruszti, Menesi rom to & ozen— which they warrant 
4 = F BY LENT, & GROSSINGEE. 
No. 102 Fulion street. 








FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
WEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
‘The United States Mail Steamships 
ABAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wottos. 


Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, om the following days : 
Leave New York. 









' : Leave Havre, 
Arago,.......Saturday,.,... January 1] r Wednesd 
Poulton... .,. Saturday, . Bebra’, ;: , Sees 4 - hi 
Arago.,..,,Saturday,.....March” 8 ° 5] 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... April 5 7 
A bee ces faturday...... May 8 y 4 
Fulton Satorday,..... ay 8 ‘ ; 2 
Arsgo...... Saturday... ... Jur 28 : ; 8 
Fulon,..... Saturday... .. July 26 . Wednesday, q 
Arago...... Saturday... ..,Avgast 23] Arago,.... Wednesday. 4 
Fulon,,,.,. Saturday... .,. Septem. 20 Fulton, .,..Wednesday,..... 2 
rago......Baurday,,..,. October 18| Arago.... |. Wednesday.. ... .Novemb. itd 
ullon ...,,S8aturday,,,... Novem. 15| Fulton, ,; | “Wednesday, .....Decemb. nN 


These Steamers were built expressly for Goverrment service, with doubl engines 
and ore. care has been taken in the construction of hvll and Eoaieans te ge Aap i 
Speed. be ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so thet in the evens 
of collision or pe the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
ose of the verse! and passengers wou'd be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
to combine every comfort and conveuience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, 


ute necessity of this mode of construciion. The accommodations for Passengers are 





To Passengers going to London these Fteamers offer the advantages of ecencmy, bot tme 
and ace, =a pe in I eee No passage secured neil paid fer. An pene Ln 
boar ers & thro fice. 

Fur Fecight or Passage topip to ewsepapers must pass ugh the Post-o 


., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & to. Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL, 
STEAM SHIPS. 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

' - e* "PROM BOSTON TO LITERE et Pte ret pao oe 990 GS 
Chiet Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Oabin Passage.,.... 
isa Tha'ships trom besten call et Halitas’ tatioves- bes. ON 
Porsit,.. .. cece cece ceeees Uspt, JUDKING,’ Socccece +... Capt. Taye, 








ASOD, oo cee eeee cee ce sees. OMDE. § TONS. | America,. ’ 
Asay. 20ceesece.2 22 Oupt, BQ. Lore. | 8 - Ry 
Afrion,. ... 6.060000. +++. -Onpt. Hanauwson, | BE Lrrcu. 


pctnoee vessels ary « clear white light at thelr mas: bead gieéu i stérbwurd bow—red oo port 


-+- Wednesday... ...........Jannary 2 















Cun x . . Wednesda: a “ 
America. ‘ “ . Wednesday J noery ts © 
RAS Women Remy: 
ee PB « Pe | 
Persia Wednesday,.......-+.+... February 29 a 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
on 


An experienced surgeon ° 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewetry 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof t! erela 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G: een. 


Notice.—THE BRITISH MAIL STEAMERS will resume their WEEKLY SAI 
Pebroary 1856. The steamers will thereafter be despatched every Wednetday, as ae 4 
Liverpool, trom New York and from Boston alternately. ; 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. F. Cavendy. | HERMA * teereeecceces  Copt. 8. Higgine, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorossp Datgs or Salting—lit6 
From New York. Prom Bremen. From Southampton for N. York. 








Satur Saturday. W eanesany, 
Flermann........ Jan. sees 6 cg uns SAMOS 6 0ee 50. cemaa eb. a 
Washingtop...... Feo. 23..........March 28,..............-Mareh 4% 
Bormaun....... March 22,.........-APTH Wises cccercecce April 23 
Washington.,.... April 19,......... MOY Be cccrecccsecs cee MOy 31 
Hermaun... cc... MEY iTeccecocee-sSUMO 14,.,.-ccccrees oo SUMO 18 
Washington ...... June 14,..........dmly 12....+..-0006- ..duly 16 
Hermann........ July 12....+. oA, «=D. 00 e cw coe 6000 co ce 
Washington . . Ang eCSeecee seps. 6 0€b6 seen 6ce0 Sept. 10 
Hermann,....... Sept pccsce con cea a 00 eeenee Oct. 
Washington... Oct Give cove Nov. 1 doe seece «+++ Nov, 6B 
Hermanp........ Mov. Be o coc ccc cMOUs Meccecepiccccetcoem 8 

OM... we. Oe. Whos ctoe ccc oO. Webkdock. bec acanen Dec. 81 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding tc Lon- 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, first cabin, main saloor, # 3) O» 6 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and ape py must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of eailing. 
An experle.ced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
©. 8H. SAND, 11 South William st,, New York 
CKOSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


C, A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





~_———— * 


“PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


\ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York op ta 
+ ist of each month, as follows :— 


PB York. : Havre. 
MMUATY 2 coc seccccsoce cree sccces 6th February. 
a ata SMa nee tv cee ohdente coco saesdh an aaa 
Cuaneses, & let September ......000sseccececee se € 16th October, 


BOG PORTROED ccccccececcece cece 
TL ar ee ° 
Ist Octoder. ...-cscs-ecor-e csrcese 


I6th Marcb, 
Bet March . 2... cece sccesseccs wiseg 16th 4 pri 


16th ‘uly, 


8T.NICOLAS 
Bragdon, master. 
MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master. 


Ce ee 


DOR TEX sc v0 000 20-06 16th Angust, 
lst November ,......++-ceesseceess-€ 16th December, 
Bet ADT . 00 cce ses roccccoccecovcns&: seem MAY. 
lst AUQUSE, ...cccerocccrocserceee gy ibth Soptembes, 
Ist December. ........-eeceseees set 6th January, 
They are all first class Now York built vessels, provided with ali requisite articles for the cow 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience In the trade. The price 
of 6 is $100, without wines or liquors. 

Boos vena to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actualy 
incarre’, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenia, 
16) Pearl street, 








Roce Lieut. (new) Kosscta, ANTARCTIC, SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELois ANDREW Foster QUEEN or CLirrenrs (Y) 
Paiver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. Crry cr BRooxiy®e. 


NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. EmPire. 
Wrii1am Tapscort. A. Z. Hoverton. RAPPABANNOCK, 
ARoTIO. EMERALD Isie. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES Kuck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (new) ConsvL. Forsgst Krxa. 
St. Louis. Dreapsovucat (pew) New Hamrsuire. Ricusep Morsz. 
GHIMBORAZO, CoosaWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLance. 
ROBENA. BexJaAMin ADAMS, RACER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. EK. Z ADRIATIC. 


The **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAYD 
Oowan QUEEN. Heyprick Hvpsox, PALFSTINE. (Lew) 
DEVONSHIRE. Margaret Evans, AMERICAN EAGie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpoal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL urs ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New ‘ork, August 1, 1855. 

HE Undersign. ecneredy give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society of London, has been changed ey an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
rene THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Lifs Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pampblets containing the Rates of Preminm can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughont the United States, 

LOqss SOAR0 oe DIRECTORS, 
‘ohn J. Palmer, obert J. oR, 
ped, Boorman, ©. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aqnila G. Stout, Henry Lud'am, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoLicrror—Robert J. Dillon. | ConsuLtine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society's operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
possib'e advan‘age of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 4. 
‘All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, PM 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
ANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller o 

aseued New York for the \enefit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. ” 
©. E. HABICHT, } General Agents. 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. 8 


HCWARD LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. - 

\HIS COMPANY HAVING AN” AMPLE UASH CAPILAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
1 against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business parpoves generally. 
No extra charge ce. crossing the Atlantic. 
SPACIAL PSRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, ata Reduced pre- 
micom. 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Mesrereac, 
8, Cambreleny, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton. 
Kobert Schell, Jobn Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Rerjamin Babcoek, 
George W. Riggs, James >. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 
F. W. Edmonds Heury Besdel, Albert Ward, Jobn 8. Harris, 


Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, Joba L. Buckley, George Clark, 
. W. Howes, J. W. Kellog. 5 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB RKESE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 
Cuances D. Surrn, M.D., 21 West 1h St.  KEpwarp Fiewps, M.D., 4 Chariton Stress. 


(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M. . 
Joun T. Metcaiy, M.D., Consniting Physician.’ 8. CamBreLenG, Exq., Counrellor. 








W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 





wu. ToOUNG, } 
8. J. AHERN. 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PABK PLACE 














